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THE FRONTIERS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
MAX BELOFF 


THE histories of the sciences — including the social sciences — have 
rarely run on a straight course or at an even speed. It has more 
often been the case that periods of intense and fruitful activity have 
been followed by others in which the sense of direction seems to 
have been lost, and in which the work that is done, is done out of a 
sense of academic conformity and propriety rather than from con- 
viction. The reasons for this may lie in either of two facts. It may 
simply be the case that a formula once used with success has now 
exhausted its possibilities and is incapable of giving further original 
results. Or it may be that developments in the outside world — from 
which, whether we like it or not, the social sciences derive their 
justification and their inspiration — present new problems that the 
existing structure of the particular science is not equipped to take 
into account. 

Despite the fact that the political studies in this country give an out- 
ward appearance of health, it appears to me that none of us are 
really happy about our subject, and that as soon as we discuss the 
practical questions of what to study, and in particular of what to 
teach, we betray a degree of uncertainty which cannot well be 
concealed. We seem to have come to a point at which both the 
reasons suggested for such a situation are operating simultaneously. 
Where the external world is concerned, it is clear that a major change 
of the last fifteen years has been a shifting back of interest from the 
economic to the political plane. The notion, fashionable less than a 
generation ago, that the really important problems are those of 
production and distribution can no longer seriously be entertained, 
still less the corollary that if one looks after the economics of a 
situation the politics can be trusted to look after themselves. For as 
many examples remind us, the whole economic calculus, the whole 
apparatus of prediction upon which so much time and effort have 
been and are being spent, is liable to be set at nought at any moment, 
not merely by a major catastrophe such as a world war, but by any 
lesser change in the political atmosphere. 

Nor indeed, is economics the only social science that finds itself 
demoted by the current political situation. The assumptions upon 
which sociology rests are also ceasing to have validity over wide 
areas of human experience. For the idea that societies or communi- 


‘This paper gives the substance of a University of London ‘Special Lecture’ 
delivered at the London School of Economics on October 27th, 1950. 
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ties possess individual patterns of behaviour which can be analysed 
scientifically rests upon the assumption that such groupings have 
some measure of continuity, and are at least in part, the products of 
acquired habit. The nature of the physical environment, the availa- 
bility of resources, and the character and inherited attitudes of the 
populations combine to set life in certain channels which may be 
impeded or diverted by some external impact but which are durable 
enough to give the sociologist his opportunity. 

Modern political decisions, however, make light of such things. 
When people from many different communities and walks of life 
find themselves herded together in concentration camps — the 
typical social institution of the twentieth century — when any indivi- 
dual may suddenly find himself far from friends and home digging 
a canal or mining uranium, a unit in a labour force, not a man, 
what light can the conventional sociological technique throw upon 
his life or that of his fellows? In the past, voluntary migrants have 
been influenced in their choice of destination by the openings avail- 
able for their existing skills; but when Poles or Letts are dumped 
upon the semi-arid lands of Central Asia, the question of assimilation 
takes on a new aspect. Nor does forced migration with all the cruel- 
ties it entails, exhaust the possibilities of modern political planning. 
One may have — as in Germany’s dealings with Jews and Gypsies — 
the simpler procedure of mass extermination. And there is no 
sociology of death; though the Germans with their habitual thorough- 
ness and ingenuity managed to make a grim kind of economics 
out of it. Finally the resources available to modern tyrants for 
conditioning the mind raise altogether new problems of a type 
hitherto confined to imaginative literature. The political use of the 
lie has become a commonplace to any serious student of the Nazi 
or Soviet worlds. 

The consequences of such facts for the academic study of politics 
are more far-reaching than some people are disposed to admit. 
And it is arguable that the present academic shape of political 
studies makes the handling of the most serious of contemporary 
issues needlessly difficult. 

The study of politics both here and in the United States has 
tended to fall into three well-known categories: ‘political theory’, 
‘political institutions’ and ‘international relations’. And the normal 
practice has been to treat each of them as an independent specialism 
with no necessary relation to the others. But when one attempts to 
apply these categories to the world of experience, one finds that the 
questions it poses obstinately refuse to classify themselves accord- 
ingly. 

In our time, the clash of ideologies and of institutions based upon 
these ideologies, or inspired by them, is the thing that provides the 
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very stuff of which political life is made. It is not a case only of the 
existing conflict between the Russians as the vehicles of Soviet 
communism and the Americans as exponents of liberal capitalist 
democracy. There is also the fact, for instance, that in the second 
World War, we and our allies specifically proclaimed our opposition 
to ‘fascism’ and ‘national socialism’ and Japanese ‘militarism’ and 
that when it was over, we set to work in our various ways to re- 
educate — as we put it — the erring nations and to teach them the 
spirit and practices of democracy. 

This view of the purposes of the Western Allies was held not just 
by a few idealists, but by practical men of affairs. It has been the 
expressed conviction of General Douglas MacArthur that he has 
succeeded. General Clay in his recent book on his proconsulship 
in Germany is rather more modest about his achievements.’ But 
he nowhere treats it as strange or novel that a conquering power 
should make it its business to confer upon the conquered ideas and 
institutions that will be better for them and make them less dangerous 
neighbours. Yet if one thinks of the tacit assumptions that lie 
behind such objectives, the mind almost reels at their audacity. 
For they suggest that it is widely believed today that the analytical 
problems that have preoccupied political thinkers in the past have 
now been solved, that we know in what our democracy consists, 
can distinguish between its fundamentals and those incidentals 
that arise from national peculiarities, and can introduce the former 
into those societies from which they have been expelled, or where 
they have never existed at all. 

It is perhaps natural that Americans should take this view. Their 
own history has been one of the assimilation of new groups of 
immigrants into an institutional and ideological structure that was 
held to exist independently of them. But for us in this country, facing 
the balance-sheet of our attempts to introduce our ideas on law and 
government into India where they have ended, and into Africa where 
we are accelerating them, scepticism would be more natural. Even 
the Englishmen of Lord Macaulay’s generation who set out con- 
fidently to ‘civilize’ the ancient civilizations of the East, stopped 
short of endeavouring to transplant directly the institutions and 
habits of political action in which they had grown up at home. But 
if we do in fact indulge in such enterprises, then the investigation of 
their principles should surely become the core of our academic 
studies of politics. 

Even if we abandon such attempts ourselves, they will be made by 
others. The Russians have certainly no inhibitions on this score. 
And the speed with which the sovietization of their satellites has 
been carried on suggests complete confidence on their own part that 

1 Lucius D. Cray: Decision in Germany. 
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they know what must be done. And quite apart from those cases 
where such a transplantation of ideas or institutions is the result of 
the application of force, there are enormous areas where the peoples 
are still free to-adopt and adapt the ideas either of ourselves or of 
Soviet communism. What the outcome of this will be in countries 
such as China or Burma or Indonesia, no one with sense will wish 
to prophesy. But the subject is hardly one that the serious student 
can avoid. 

A more specific example of our inadequate theoretical preparation 
may be added. Within the last five years or so, there has been a new 
vogue of the idea, or perhaps merely of the word ‘Federalism’. 
But for anyone who has followed the discussions on European 
matters at Strasbourg and elsewhere, and who is also familiar with 
the history of federal institutions in the United States, Canada or 
Australia, the most obvious feature of it all is its total unreality. 
Few people seem to have any clear idea what federalism means or 
implies. And one has only to get back to the Commonwealth and 
compare the vagueness with which European federation is handled 
with the hard-headed discussions of federation for the West Indies, 
for instance, to be struck by the difference. 

Yet this state of affairs can hardly be met by claiming that federa- 
tion is a secret, available only to those brought up within the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. What has not been done is to analyse the experience 
that the older federations have had, so as to make it available for 
those now facing similar problems, and to see how it is affected by 
the new problem that neither the United States nor Australia have 
had to face, the relation between different national institutions and 
institutional habits, and the international framework into which it 
is sought to fit them. The question of creating multi-national 
federations is merely the most obvious instance of how impossible 
it is to decide where ‘political theory’ or ‘political institutions’ leaves 
off, and where ‘international relations’ begin. 

This threefold division of political studies, like many other 
examples of academic behaviour, owes its strength to the fact that 
it rests upon an unspoken major premise. The Politics of Aristotle 
for instance, presupposed ‘a small Mediterranean world which was 
a world of ‘‘urbanity’’ or civic republics (the largest with an area of 
1000 square miles but many with 100 or less), and which stood, as 
such, in contrast with the world of ‘‘rurality’’ in which the nations or 
ethne lived’.* Yet of course, at the very time Aristotle was writing 
the problems of the polis were ceasing to be the major ones, and were 
giving way to those of multi-national Empires. 


1See on this point the emphatic opinions expressed by Mr Hugh Seton- 
Watson in the introduction to his book: The East European Revolution. 
* The Politics of Aristotle, ed. Sir Ernest Barker, p. xlvii. 
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Our own political science is still based on the assumption — 
understandable enough in a nineteenth-century context — that the 
proper subject of political inquiry, the equivalent for us, of the polis, 
is the independent nation state. The course of European history, a 
hundred years ago, seemed set in that direction; only dynastic 
reaction seemed to be preventing all countries from achieving 
national self-determination, and with it, the appropriate organs of 
self-government. Our political language is designed to describe 
such a state of affairs and when we study other forms of political 
organization, we do so by treating as a deviation whatever seems to 
depart from this model. Yet once we extend our horizon beyond 
the shores of the North Atlantic basin, there seems little value in 
clinging for instance, to an even earlier, eighteenth-century, Anglo- 
French assumption that the working of government can always best 
be illuminated by contemplating the eternal triangle of legislature, 
executive and judiciary. And even a country so central to the western 
tradition as France, does not any more lend itself very readily to the 
classical framework of analysis. It would not be easy for a modern 
Austinian to describe where political sovereignty lies in the case of 
such a Frenchman as Monsieur Thorez. 

But for the nalveté involved in holding on to the traditional 
notions, there is much excuse. For, over the last century and a half, 
the prestige of western institutions has been such that their ter- 
minology has been borrowed even by systems that formally set out 
to be the very opposite ones. One can describe the Soviet constitution 
in language that could not be improved upon by the most rigorous 
follower of Montesquieu or Madison. There is nothing to prevent 
the amateur of parlour games from indulging in the pastime of 
proving or disproving the Soviet Union’s claim to be a genuine 
federation. 

It would not be worth while insisting on these obvious elements of 
sheer verbal confusion were it not that much skill and ingenuity has 
been devoted to maintaining them. For some writers, the western 
tradition in politics is so infinitely expandable that there is room in it 
for the concentration camp, the secret police and the other indis- 
pensable ingredients of trans-Elbian democracy.? 

It is partly because there is no geographical boundary where 
ideas are concerned that it is difficult to accept the solution for our 
problems advanced in some quarters — a solution that can best be 
characterized as the modern version of the Aristotelean one. We 
should, it is said, admit frankly that when we say political science, 
we mean the studies of political societies like our own. Other 
societies exist with different ways and institutions. But they should 


1I find it hard to give any other interpretation to E. H. Carr’s The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World. 
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be, as were the Barbarians to the Greeks, outside the horizons of 
scientific curiosity. We cannot know about them; their languages 
are difficult; their lands hard or impossible to visit; their accessible 
literature wholly propaganda; why worry? It is simpler to turn in on 
ourselves, contemplate our own excellencies and formulate remedies 
for whatever minor defects such examination may reveal. At most 
let the adventurous cross the Channel for a perfunctory and pro- 
perly guided tour of the institutions of France —a sort of week-end 
in Paris for the political scientist. The fact is of course, that quite 
apart from the international implications of such an attitude, our 
own institutional problems are largely generated by external pres- 
sures. This is not always obvious only because the major decisions 
of politics are not always those over which elections are fought and 
passions generated. The coming of peace-time conscription as a 
permanent feature of our social order in Britain is a change of much 
greater magnitude than will be the nationalization of steel; but it 
has excited far less political controversy. 

But as the political scientist breaks down the artificial barriers 
between the different compartments into which his subject has been 
divided, he comes up against another problem, that of the relation 
of his subject, as conceived in this wider fashion, with history itself. 
How are the two fields to be separated, if at all? 

In writing his useful little book on recent British political history, 
Mr Somervell derived from his studies the conclusion that as his story 
approached the present ‘the men became less and less adequate to 
the events they had to deal with, not because the men were smaller 
but because the events grew bigger and bigger and more unmanage- 
able’. Bigness and smallness seem awkward terms to use for events. 
Was it a bigger or smaller effort that was required to give independ- 
ence to India as compared with giving self-government to South 
Africa, to prepare the radar stations that saved us from Hitler as 
compared with preparing the British Expeditionary Force of August 
1914. But when Mr Somervell raises the issue of men becoming less 
and less adequate, it is arguable that he is dismissing through an 
oversimplification a problem that, properly pursued, lies at the very 
heart of our subject and which has been recognized as such since the 
days of Plato. What he is comparing is not ‘intelligence’ as 
measured by the psychologist, or the moral virtues, but political 
competence which is something that combines these, and adds to 
them some special quality that is the product of the environment 
through which political leaders have climbed to power. One cannot 
know how members of the House of Commons, or the Cabinet 
or the Higher Civil Service as they existed for instance in the period 
1906-10 compared with their successors in 1945-50. But one 

1D. C, SoMERVELL: British Politics since 1900, p. 235. 
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cannot rule out a priori the possibility that the methods of recruit- 
ment and training prevailing in the former period may have been 
superior to those of the latter. 

There has been some study of this aspect of modern political 
systems, in particular by students of political parties. But the study 
of parties tends to follow too closely the lines laid down by its late 
nineteenth-century pioneers when what seemed most fascinating 
was their function in ‘getting out the votes’. Writers thus tend to 
ignore the fact that their primary role is the selection and training of 
leaders. Only students of one-party systems have this fact forcibly 
brought home to them. Professor V. O. Key’s recent book on the 
Southern States of the U.S.A. shows an admirable awareness of this 
function, precisely, no doubt, because the South has, for practical 
purposes only one party.* 

One reason why this kind of problem is so rarely formulated 
in a correct way is the prejudice that political scientists tend to 
entertain against history and historians. They are determined to 
prevent their subject being absorbed into history, since they know 
that the economists and sociologists who are usually their nearest 
colleagues tend to regard history as outside the boundaries of the 
social sciences altogether. Yet the quickest illumination would often 
come from seeing such contemporary problems in a different setting. 

Had there been a Turkish Somervell in the eighteenth century, he 
might well have regarded the decline in Ottoman power and prestige 
as due to external circumstances beyond the control of the country’s 
rulers. Yet the modern historian looks first of all not at the problems 
to be solved, but at the fitness of those whose business it was to 
solve them. 

Noruling institution could be more alien to our ideas than that built 
up by the Ottoman sultans in their great period. It was based upon 
the tribute in children of the subject Christian peoples — children 
who after conversion to Islam passed through an elaborate system of 
selection and training, leading to the highest civil and military 
positions, which they attained and filled without losing their status 
as slaves. But it is the decay of this institution that seems to be the 
clue to the Empire’s later decay. By the eighteenth century, the 
ruling institution 


had undergone as complete a transformation as was compatible 
with most of the original forms. Instead of being manned 


1 The importance attached to political parties by up-to-date political scientists 
is so great that one recent book on Australia reverses the usual procedure by 
dealing with the country’s party system before describing the governmental 
system within which it operates (see L. F. Crisp: The Parliamentary Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia). 

*'V. O. Key: Southern Politics in State and Nation. 
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almost exclusively by slave converts, it was now manned 
entirely by free Moslems. Instead of inspiring its members 
to earn merit by the exercise of talent and virtue, it taught them 
that they must look to corruption for advancement, and might 
safely neglect the duties that should have been concomitant 
with their privileges. Finally, instead of providing the Sultans 
with an efficient instrument for the exercise of their power, it 
was now scarcely strong enough to maintain their authority 
at home and had become an engine of feeble tyranny over 
those of their subjects that were unable to combine against 
it.” 


Or to take another sphere in which the study of a political system 
as remote as this may help to break the shock of alien modern 
phenomena, we may consider the problems raised in the study of the 
Soviet Union by the ‘purges’ of the 1930s and by the increasing 
self-isolation of the ruling clique in subsequent years. For, in the 
case of the Ottoman Empire, it was specifically laid down by the 
Sultan Mehmed II, the Conqueror, as a method of securing his 
dynasty from fraternal rivalries, that each of his successors should 
mark his coming to the throne by the slaughter of his brothers. 
After the end of the sixteenth century, this injunction was no longer 
literally honoured, but: 


a substitute was invented. From that time on All princes but the 
sons of the reigning Sultan were confined in special pavilions 
in the palace and were denied all communication with the 
outside world. Their lives were spent in the company of a few 
eunuchs, slave-girls and pages, from whom they gained what 
knowledge of the world they could... Moreover any children 
born to them ... were not allowed to live. All the princes 
living therefore were the sons of the reigning Sultan or his 
predecessors.? 


Yet another twist was given to this extraordinary system in 1617, 
when Ahmed I died with none of his sons yet of age. His brother 
Mustafa I was given preference over these minors despite the fact 
that he was mad; and at the same time a decree was promulgated 
to the effect that when the throne fell vacant in future, the successor 
should always be the eldest surviving male of the Imperial house. 
So that for a century and a half, there was a constant succession of 
brothers, uncles and cousins whose previous life had rendered 
them so utterly unfitted to rule. Despite this, the Turks were for 
some time yet regarded as almost as much of a menace to parts of 


1H. A. R. Gres and H. Bowen: Islamic Society and the West, p. 199. 
* Op. cit., p. 35. 
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the West as are the Russians today. There would thus seem to be 
good grounds for suggesting the desirability of obviating the diffi- 
culties that derive from our habit of comparing the ‘abnormal’ 
with the ‘normal’, by providing ourselves with a wider reference in 
time than is usually available to the professional political scientist — 
particularly perhaps in the United States with its rigid departmen- 
talism in University life. 

This is not the usual plea for an historical approach which is based 
upon the belief in the importance of ‘origins’. It is rather that we 
should study remote phenomena for the light they can throw on the 
enormous variety of possible forms of political society. We assume 
readily enough that the historian can find language in which to 
describe the institutions of the Ottoman Empire, of Byzantium, or of 
the Heptarchy without the need to bring in approximate parallels 
from our own times. It should then be possible to grasp the necessity 
of describing in universally acceptable language, the non-western, 
non-democratic political systems of the present day. Historical 
study remains the best cure for parochialism, particularly since the 
materials for many political systems of the remote past are more 
abundant and above all more intimate than those available for some 
contemporary ones. 

In the study of alien systems, it is not the structure or working of 
particular institutions that are most difficult to understand but the 
system of ideas with which they are inseparably connected. And 
Professor Gibb and Mr Bowen wisely began their survey of the 
Ottoman system by an examination of its related set of principles 
since, as they point out, ‘it owed its structure, indeed, to the guidance 
provided by these principles for those who controlled its destinies in 
the particular circumstances in which it had grown and maintained 
itself in being’. The authors are dealing with the period from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries but the principles of which they 
speak are those ‘embodied in the Sacred Law of Islam, the Seria, 
which had been constructed during the first centuries of its history 
by theologians and jurists from the precepts of the Kuran, traditions 
concerning the practice of the Prophet and his Companions, and 
custom sanctioned by general consent’.! 

It would seem correspondingly appropriate that a study for 
instance of the Soviet Union should begin with its Sacred Law — 
the works of Marx — and their interpretation by Lenin and Stalin — 
an interpretation which rests, at least in theory, upon ‘traditions 
concerning the practice of the Prophet and his Companions’, or 
perhaps it should be companion; since Engels appears to have been 
the only contemporary of Marx prepared to put up with his com- 
panionship for any sustained period. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 20-1. 
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The wisdom of such a procedure in this particular case has recently 
become obvious; just as by about 1939 people in this country were 
beginning to feel that there might be some point in knowing what 
Hitler had said about things in Mein Kampf. But although those 
whose concern is with the real world sooner or later have to learn the 
right thing to do, since the penalties for failure are so enormous and 
so patent, the academic student of politics is much less easily moved. 
And just as we continue to separate ‘political institutions’ from 
‘international relations’, so we separate it also from ‘political 
theory’. 

The study of political theory for its own sake complete with the 
traditional list of authors, has obviously great value in helping one 
to see how a coherent set of ideas can be built up on so difficult a 
subject in some obviously powerful and original intellect. Nor again, 
providing our selection be far-ranging enough, can we fail to benefit 
from discovering (as in the world of practice) how varied have been 
the answers given to the familiar questions. But there is always the 
risk that we may too readily assume a direct and formal connection 
between such ideas and the world of active politics. 

There is the old story of the script for an historical film which 
begins with a crowd of men-at-arms being addressed with the words: 
‘Men of the Middle Ages, we are now setting off for the Hundred 
Years War.’ I have a strong feeling that some of our methods of 
studying political theory leave in the minds of the student a picture of 
some eighteenth-century notable exhorting his followers with the 
words: ‘Adherents of the social contract, we are about to do battle 
against the Divine Right of Kings’, in fact the connection between 
political theorists and their fundamental concepts on the one hand, 
and political institutions on the other is a highly complex one. This 
does not mean that the appropriate way of dealing with the problem 
is to explain it away as the Marxists explain everything away: by 
imputing purely self-interested class motives to the various thinkers 
preceding their own revelation, except of course those few whom 
they discover as their own precursors and proceed to dishonour in 
their graves by distorting their teachings. (As has happened for 
instance to Winstanley, and some other seventeenth-century figures.) 

What it does mean is that from the point of view of understanding 
political institutions and political behaviour in any society, past or 
present, what we need to know is not the political philosophy of its 
most prominent or gifted figures but the set of political assumptions 
upon which it actually worked or works; and these will tend to be 
both less obvious and simpler than the refinements of theory usually 
permit. The degree to which these assumptions will be the product 
of some direct impact of a particular creed will vary with the self- 
consciousness of different societies and the effort that has gone into 
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conditioning them. One of our difficulties in understanding the 
nature of the political outlook of Soviet Communism is that we have 
to deal with a particularly articulate set of assumptions, whereas our 
own, although no less real, and no less firmly held, are particularly 
inarticulate. Seventeenth-century Englishmen would perhaps have 
found much less of a psychological barrier. 

So too, even when the assumptions are formulated from above and 
conveyed to the mass of the people with the full sanctions of political 
authority behind them, their reception may well depend upon their 
conformity to pre-existing beliefs, even if these have not hitherto 
been effectively formulated. It may be supposed that the doctrines of 
Hitler or Rosenberg with their dogma of German racial superiority, 
met with little resistance because the long history of German contacts 
with eastern countries of a generally lower standard of material 
achievement had already given to most Germans a belief in this 
superiority, even though they had no scientific or pseudo-scientific 
terminology in which to phrase or justify it. The task of inculcating 
the principles of British or American democracy has been, as we have 
suggested, a much tougher one. 

Nor when we consider the relations between the accepted great 
political thinkers and the political presuppositions of their own or 
subsequent periods, is the line of descent always so easy to trace as in 
the case of Marx and Soviet Communism. In as far as a single thinker 
was important in setting the pattern of political debate in the Anglo- 
Saxon world in the eighteenth century, it was presumably John 
Locke. And yet, as Professor Guttridge has shown so cogently, the 
English and the Americans each used his central doctrine for almost 
precisely opposite purposes — the English to reinforce the notion of 
parliamentary sovereignty, the Americans in order to substantiate 
their claims that the British system was one of limited government.* 

This kind of political analysis would fall into neither of our two 
principal categories — institutions and theory — but would instead 
endeavour to restore a unity that in the real world is never wholly 
severed, except at the expense of the political system in question. For 
the essence of political revolution is a fundamental disharmony be- 
tween existing institutions and the political presuppositions of those 
elements whose consent is necessary to its survival. Some systems 
will depend upon the consent of the whole people or a major part of 
them — as is probably true of most modern democracies — others 
depend only upon the loyalty of an élite. But in either case, there 
must be this correspondence between idea and fact. Political analysis 
must therefore concern itself always with both. 

Nor has much been done effectively to determine what lines the 
inquiry into political presuppositions must take; our descriptive 

1G. H. Gutrripce: English Whiggism and The American Revolution. 
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technique has been developed far more effectively on the institutional 
side. But it is clear that it will be concerned not only with what 
people expect their government to be like, the kind of claim to 
authority they respect — whether derived from birth or the ballot- 
box — but also, and most important, what they expect government 
to do. And ‘to do’ includes ‘not to do’. 

I suspect indeed, that it is the latter kind of inquiry that is at present 
likely to be the more fruitful. It is I think increasingly clear that one 
of the divisions between ourselves and the countries of Western 
Europe at the present juncture is our different conception of the 
proper functions of government, and the order of priority that we 
attach to these functions. It is for instance probable that the current 
presupposition of British politics — and this is not confined to a 
single party — include the belief that it is the basic duty of govern- 
ment to preserve ‘full employment’. Indeed so much has this become 
part and parcel of our political thinking that it is extremely difficult 
to bear in mind how new a phenomenon this really is, that it is some- 
thing that would hardly have been imaginable say fifteen years ago. 
But only if we realize that we ourselves have almost unconsciously 
acquired a new criterion by which to judge the efficiency of a political 
system, can we see how considerable is the intellectual barrier between 
ourselves and other countries where this object is by no means so 
prominent. 

But so new a branch of our studies is bound to have its own pitfalls. 
For unless one takes the utmost care to avoid all looseness of 
language, the classifying of political societies in terms of their pre- 
suppositions which is the only rational method of classification, may 
lead one into very curious positions. For if we say, to take the same 
example, that Britain has come to set the maintenance of ‘full 
employment’ as the criterion of satisfactory government, we will 
almost certainly get the reply that in that case our natural alignment 
is with the Soviet Union which has been providing full employment 
for some considerable time and is certainly likely to go on doing so. 
And then we shall have to elaborate and explain that what we mean 
by full employment includes the right to choose one’s occupation or to 
continue in a particular trade, to work in one’s home town, or the place 
of one’s choice, and so on. And even where we have admitted some 
derogations from these qualifications, as in our special treatment of 
coal-mining, agriculture and so on, we do so conscious that these are 
derogations, but explicable again in terms of national interests, defence 
or otherwise. So that we build up in the end a complex of ideas totally 
different from Soviet ‘full employment’, which starts with the idea of 
the full utilization of resources material and human, and with the use 
of the governmental apparatus to bring these together, even at the 
price of the immense uprootings of human beings and whole com- 
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munities, which have admittedly marked the several stages of Soviet 
economic planning. 

In other words, one has both to define with some precision the 
language in which one analyses the presuppositions of the several 
political systems that one studies — and the same would equally be 
true if one looked not at economic desiderata but at such well worn 
topics as freedom of speech, freedom from arrest and so on — and 
to fit each single such idea into the whole system of which it forms 
part. And this is not easy; for as we have seen, these ideas and their 
interconnections are never static, but are in all societies changing all 
the time, even though at various speeds. Indeed it is possible that 
the variation in speed which makes changes in our own lifetime seem 
so much more rapid than in past centuries is in fact an illusion com- 
parable to that of perspective in the physical world. So that here too 
history may be our guide. And furthermore with the ideas the 
institutions change also, if not formally, at least in their working; so 
that in fact, all efforts of political analysis tend to be outstripped by 
the event; and the description of the present remains an unattainable 
ideal. 

Nevertheless it can hardly be doubted that if our political studies 
are to be taken seriously, and be accepted as relevant to the under- 
standing of the real world, something of the kind I have been trying 
to suggest is essential. We require a shifting of the present frontiers of 
political analysis to include both phenomena usually dealt with 
under other heads, and the problems of societies usually neglected as 
outside our competence. 

This conclusion is of course an ominous one for those who are 
determined to keep away from unorthodox methods as well as from 
unorthodox subjects. If our descriptive techniques have been devel- 
oped to a greater extent in America than in this country, it is not 
merely that students like Professor Key have had placed at their 
disposal the financial resources without which detailed field-work 
and statistical analysis are not possible, it is also because, as he 
explains, he and his workers met with a general readiness on the 
part of many people concerned to discuss their own political institu- 
tions, freely and without fear. But what is possible within the one- 
party American South, is not possible when dealing with the Peoples’ 
Democracies or the U.S.S.R. This does not mean that there is no real 
evidence, but rather that the evidence is of a kind harder to co- 
ordinate and check than is usual in the experience of the political 
scientist. For instance, our most important potential source for 
information about the Soviet Union has been the so-called ‘new 
emigration’ that resulted from the German invasion and defeat. And 
this evidence is at its most important not when it comes from a single 
individual —a Kravchenko for instance— but when it can be 
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generalized from the experiences of many individuals which can be 
compared and collated. What can be done in this respect can be 
seen from Professor Merle Fainsod’s article in a recent number of fF 
the American Political Science Review.: But in this country, anything | 
like the ‘Harvard Russian Research Centre’ appears, alas, to be | 
beyond our means in both money and manpower; one could wish at 
least it was not outside our mental horizons as well. 

For in the world as it is, we cannot adopt the Aristotelean solution 
of keeping to the polis and letting the barbarians look after them- 
selves. Political analysis cannot be confined to the study of the 
western democracies. But this need not, and should not mean that 
we should neglect the vital differences between the western liberal 
democracies and the other societies now within our range. We are 
entitled to say, if we believe it to be true, that although there are 
other forms of political structure that work, that give the minimum 
of order and protection without which no society can function, yet 
from the point of view of the promotion of those virtues that men | 
have sought for in political society, these other structures are ff 
inferior, that political life in a liberal democracy has certain positive 
qualities that other systems ignore. But such a conclusion should 
certainly come at the end rather than at the beginning of an inquiry. 


1M. Fainsop: ‘Tensions and Controls in the Soviet System’, American 
Political Science Review, June 1950. 
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ANY attempt to discuss Lawrence is likely to be confronted at the 
outset with questions involving religion, ethics, politics. They rise 
up with all the jagged and affronting obviousness Lawrence can 
confer. For Lawrence never thought of himself as a writer only, nor 
can he be received or rejected as such. In addition to the poet- 
novelist he was, he conceived of himself also as Messiah for the 
frustrated, prophet for the half-enlightened, and leader for the lost 
or misled. He thought of himself as all these. He thought of him- 
self, too, as representative man: standing for a normality that 
abnormal times could only see as an aberration — enticing, pitiable, 
or penal, but still aberrant. 

When Lawrence’s father read Sons and Lovers (half a page) it 
seemed to him it ‘might as well have been Hottentot’. The following 
conversation is recorded: 


‘And what did they gi’e thee for that, lad?’ 
‘Fifty pounds, father’. 
‘Fifty pounds!” He was dumbfounded, and looked at me 


with shrewd eyes, as if I were a swindler. ‘Fifty pounds! And 
tha’s never done a day’s work in thy life’. 


This is at the beginning of Lawrence’s career. At the end another 
episode seems equally symbolic. In June 1929, over the question of 
some ‘obscene’ pictures and paintings of theirs exhibited in Warren 
St., the Home Secretary was moved to prosecute, along with Law- 
rence, a certain William Blake.? Blake, of course, had been dead then 
for more than a century. Both incidents could be moralized indefin- 
itely. Two points they particularly underline. First, Lawrence was a 
miner’s son who might as well have written Hottentot as Sons and 
Lovers. Second, the Home Secretary lumped together Lawrence and 
the first of the great Romantics. Lawrence’s father worked coal. 
The son worked as a primary producer on another level, hewing out 
a different raw material, but, like his father, working violently, 
nakedly, alone, and in the dark. Blake came at the beginning of the 
palaeotechnic age which coal made possible. Lawrence came at 
what he felt to be the end. His kinship is more with the first roman- 
tics than it is with any of his contemporaries or with anyone that 
wrote in between Blake’s time and his. Both the setting into which he 

* Quoted in RICHARD ALDINGTON: Portrait of a Genius But, p. 98, 

* Op. cit., p. 342. 
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was born and the tradition in which he wrote can do something to 
explain him. 

Lawrence was an outcome of the nineteenth century. He wrote in 
the tradition of no-tradition which romanticism is sometimes said to 
be. What are some of the relevant features of this tradition? 

First, what Keats called ‘negative capability’ replaced what 
Bishop Sprat had called ‘positive knowledge’. A movement of the 
frontier of Science itself had helped to break up the Augustan and 
bring down the prestige of Newton and physics. For physics and 
mechanics there were chemistry and magnetism (including animal 
magnetism). A philosophy of Being and Will was supplanting a 
philosophy of Reason naively understood. The universe pivots on 
the here and now, on the felt ‘this-ness’ of things and persons. 
Eternity is in love with the productions of time. Fact does not only 
flirt with meaning, the marriage can be complete and consummate. 
Lawrence expresses his sense of the now sometimes in Bergsonian 
terms, but that is merely a local dialect-form for the general romantic 
thing: 

Give me the still, white seething, the incandescence and cold- 
ness of the incarnate moment: the moment, the quick of all 
change and haste and opposition: the moment, the immediate 
present, the Now ... The seething poetry of the incarnate Now 
is supreme. 


Romanticism is the poetry of chemistry romantically understood: 


Water is H,O, hydrogen two parts, oxygen one, 
but there is also a third thing, that makes it water 
and nobody knows what it is. 


The atom locks up two energies 
but it is a third thing present which makes it an atom.’ 


Experience is also a chemistry, a coming together of different bits of 
the universe. Interaction takes place, ‘dialogue’, and something 
not-given in the original elements comes forth: a newness. Even the 
now which appears simple and single is a compound of elements, 
sometimes a resolution of contraries: an ‘incandescence and cold- 
ness’ as Lawrence called it, ‘the quick of all change and haste and 
opposition’. In the great romantics the moments are not a discon- 
tinuous series. Moments marry as well as things: leading to the 
philosophy of the organic, of growth in time, the integration of the 
mind over its whole span of existence from birth to old-age, and the 
enjoyment of this wholeness in present consciousness. The excite- 


1 Phoenix, p. 218. 
* Poems, p. 603 (Heinemann Edn., 1939). 
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ment of the moment and the continual interaction of the momentous 
in experience comes out most strongly in Wordsworth: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A Rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Lawrence’s Rainbow is only possible because Wordsworth’s has 
happened between rainbows now and the rainbow Thomson saw 
in 1727, the chief wonder of which was that it illustrated the Newton- 
ian law of the refraction of light:! 


Even the rainbow has a body 

made of the drizzling rain 

and is an architecture of glistening atoms 
built up, built up 

Yet you cannot lay your hand on it, 

nay, nor even your mind. 


The rainbow of Lawrence is the ‘that’ which is ‘body’: which has 
order and is built up, yet which cannot be grasped nor compre- 
hended, cannot be made an instrument, cannot be exhausted by any 
abstraction the reason might make from it: the rainbow which has an 
effect but which also stands apart, and can be an inexhaustible 
source of influences for the sensitive and submissive beholder. 
Lawrence has a Wordsworthian pietas for the-thing-itself. 

The logic of growth and of the organic is non-rational: unity in 
variety, sameness in difference. Life is not a mechanical arrangement 
of parts. It is a process maintained by opposition and resolution of 
oppositions: without contraries there is no progression: 


Know thyself, and that thou art mortal, 

But know thyself denying that thou art mortal: 
A thing of kisses and strife 

a lit-up shaft of rain 

a calling column of blood 

a rose-tree bronzey with thorns 

a mixture of yea and nay 

a rainbow of love and hate 

a wind that blows back and forth 

a creature of conflict, like a cataract.® 


1 See his ‘Elegy on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton’. 
* Poems, p. 443. ’ Poems, p. 472. 
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For Coleridge the concept of the unity of God implied axiomatically 
the Trinity of the Persons. Such a conception of unity is natural also 
to Lawrence: 

When strife is a thing of two 

each knows the other in the struggle 

and the conflict is a communion 

a two-ness.* 


The romantics thought of the organic, of integration (‘the whole 
man’), and of Joy (‘Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power Which 
wedding Nature gives to us in dower’); they hated the mechanical, 
and fought the ‘things at strife with joy’. There was always the 
dichotomy of Hope and Fear: 

Till when, like strangers sheltering from the storm, 
Hope and Despair meet in the porch of Death. 


The great rack on which they were stretched was that of life with 
one’s neighbour. Lawrence dreamed of Rananim as Coleridge 
estimated for Pantisocracy and Blake had visions of Jerusalem. All 
three were responses to the profound Utopian urge which began for 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Lawrence expressed also the 
dichotomy of having to plan for one’s neighbour even while one 
found him so depraved and hateful. The nineteenth century was the 
century in which Englishmen (understandably) broke their hearts. 
They had paid for the Industrial Revolution in blood. The contin- 
uing sweat was mingled with those tears which Blake called ‘intel- 
lectual things’. The numinousness of social evil is a central exper- 
ience for Englishmen in the nineteenth century. The chasm between 
‘my joy’ and ‘my neighbours’ misery’ agonizes them. How can the 
two possibly be geared? — 

Supposing I say: dogs are my neighbours, 

I will love dogs as myself! 


Then gradually I approximate to the dogs, 
wriggle and wag and slaver, and get the mentality of a dog! 
This I call a shocking humiliation. 


The same with my robot neighbours. 

If I try loving them, I fall into their robot jig-jig-jig 
their robot cacchination comes rattling out of my throat 
and I had better even have approximated to the dog. 


Who, then, O Jesus, is my neighbour? 
If you point me to that fat money-smelling man in a motor-car, 
or that hard-boiled young woman beside him 
I shall refuse entirely to accept either of them.? 
1 Poems, p. 472. ® Poems, p. 709. 
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Passion and compassion are the systole and diastole of the romantic 
heart. The war between the two constitutes the real romantic agony. 
Social life and personal desire both issue into fear or remorse, ‘the 
creeping skeleton with lamplike eyes watching around the frozen 
marriage bed’. 

Whether as an escape from the tensions or as an expression of the 
enlarged self — or as both combined — another romantic impulse is 
that which makes for compulsive surrender to, or self identification 
with, some force or other which is larger than human. There is a 
release of the subliminal and an urge towards the transcendent. For 
Shelley it is the West Wind which ambiguously represents destruction 
and creation in himself and society, death and resurrection. Law- 
rence too has his wind: 


Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through me! 
A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time. 
If only I let it bear me, carry me, if only it carry me! 
If only I am sensitive, subtle, oh, delicate, a winged gift! 
If only, most lovely of all, I yield myself and am borrowed 
By the fine, fine wind that takes its course through the chaos of 
the world 
Like a fine, an exquisite chisel, a wedge-blade inserted; 
If only I am keen and hard like the sheer tip of a wedge 
Driven by invisible blows, 
The rock will split, we shall come at the wonder, 
we shall find the Hesperides.' 


Shelley’s Ode is a prayer urged from felt inadequacy. Lawrence’s 
poem celebrates a moment in Look We Have Come Through which 
he would describe as a fulfilment: fulfilment achieved through 
Frieda. The difficulty with the fulfilment is not that it is merely 
temporary but that it is merely local. The romantic can achieve ‘joy’ 
at one point only by suppressing awareness temporarily of the ‘silent 
strife’ on other sectors. The various centres which, for perfect 
integration, would have to be kept co-operatively together in them 
are always driving apart: which may be what Hulme meant when he 
described romanticism as ‘spilt religion’. Passion quarrels with 
compassion, the claims of ‘myself’ with the claims of ‘my neighbour’; 
the human and the divine are likewise incompatible. Things fall 
apart and the centre cannot hold. There are too many and too 
powerful centres, each one claiming to be exclusive. Thus the 
immediate aftermath of romanticism in the nineteenth century was a 
group of world-views crystallized round one centre or another, each 
one partial and all mutually conflicting. You could love humanity if 
you were prepared to forego God, and vice versa. You could believe 
1 Poems, p. 249. 
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in happiness if you no longer believed men had souls. You could be 
a liberal only by not-being a tory ... and so on. The Victorian 
compromises were not valid resolutions of the paradoxical. Swift 
would have seen them as varying experiments in stoicism, in accord- 
ance with the ‘stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off 
our desires — like cutting off our feet when we want shoes’. The 
great romantics tried at least to avoid compromise and aimed at 
inclusiveness. If they spilt religion, it was at least something in some 
sense religious they were seeking to contain, or find a container for. 
There was no adequate container to hand. They had to construct 
one, they thought, for themselves, afresh, and from ‘experience’. 

Lawrence, then, has to be put with the major romantics if he is to 
be placed at all. There is no twentieth-century writer in English who 
so naturally groups himself with Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
This brings us to the other set of factors which can help towards 
explaining Lawrence: his origin in Eastwood, the son of a father for 
whom he might as well have written Hottentot. 

To the average Duke, Lawrence’s life in Bloomsbury, Capri, 
Taormina, or Taos, would appear only slightly less squalid than the 
conditions he had left behind him in Nottinghamshire. Conversely, 
the ‘little prig in a high collar’,’ seventeen years old, would already 
seem to most of the people of Eastwood a gentleman. The laminae 
of society in a colliery village are paper-thin, and incredibly numer- 
ous. And stratification can occur inside the same household. 
Lawrence’s father was better off than his mates. Lawrence’s mother 
was even ‘better off’ than his father. The children were intended to 
become ‘better off’ still — as they did: 


My father was a working man 
and a collier was he, 

at six in the morning they turned him down 
and they turned him up for tea. 


My mother was a superior soul 
a superior soul was she, 
cut out to play a superior role 
in the god-damn bourgeoisie. 


We children were the in-betweens 
little non-descripts were we, 

indoors we called each other you, 
outside it was tha and thee.* 


The group of poems describing how Lawrence got on in the world 
is rather charming. They are cocky, common, deliberately mis- 
1 Portrait of a Genius But, p. 63. * Poems, p. 575. 
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chievous and true: true because of rather than in spite of their being 
a deliberate pretence, an ironical use of the voice of the gutter. Each 
of the raw statements is right: 


Up I rose, my lads, an’ I heard yer 
sayin’: Up he goes! 


Up like a bloomin’ little Excelsior 
in his Sunday clothes 


Up he goes, up the bloomin’ ladder 
about to the giddy top! 

Who’d ever have thought it of that lad, a 
pasty little snot! 


And when Bert got to the giddy top, it was only to find out: 


No, there’s nowt in the upper classes 
as far as I can find: 

a worse lot 0’ jujubey asses 

than the lot I left behind.* 


Lawrence can always be relied upon for honesty. He is as aware of 
himself as emphatically as he is aware of things. In these poems, as in 
Kangaroo, he turns on himself — and lets the self-satire stand because 
it also lets down the reader, the potential ‘disciple’, exactly where it 
picked him up. 

The significance of Lawrence is that he is the man completely with- 
out what his sentimental followers call ‘roots’. Born into Eastwood, 
he was yet never of it. In ten years the ‘little prig in the high collar’ 
was married to a Richthofen. His journey upwards was jet propelled, 
and naturally he was nowhere more at home than he had been at 
Eastwood. Only the Hagg’s Farm of his youth kept recurring 
in thought as a permanent asylum — an asylum he later called 
Rananim, the last of the Utopias. 

In his weaker moments, later in life, Lawrence apparently liked to 
picture himself as a proletarian with roots in Eastwood. He some- 
times shouted at Frieda the dialect he had never been allowed to 
use as a child and had not wanted to use as a youth; he sentimental- 
ized his father, and so on. But in fact he is the type of the completely 
a-social man. He entered the human context with the full biological 
and spiritual raw endowments but, from first to last, minus the 
capacity to find any social form that would contain the human vitality. 
The propellant behind his social career comes from this. It is a con- 
stant repudiation of the given, and a recoil from the discoverable 
once it has been discovered. He had ‘a Baalam’s ass in his belly’, 

1 Poems, p. 643, 
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Always, when he was tempted to turn back or stay still, it said, ‘No!’ 
Lawrence is the completion of the process which began in Byron. He 
sees the nullity of the merely social at every social level. No noble 
savagery is left in the world (the Mexicans of The Plumed Serpent are 
not of this world but Rananim), no Hardyesque agricultural com- 
munity for which nostalgia can usefully be felt (The White Peacock 
shows the blight at work on the farm), no proletarian aristocracy, no 
order of social superiority anywhere in the world — for what claimed 
to be such was merely, he found 


Some narrow-gutted superiority 
and trying to make you agree, 
which, for myself, I couldn’t, 

it was all my-eye to me. 


Lawrence was honest and perceptive, and even if it is all one repudia- 
tion after another such honest rejections are at least better than faked 
acceptances, premature or immature. Lawrence is incapable of 
Yeats’s self-persuasion — the mystagogy of Yeats’s early period, the 
sexagogy of his later, the Casamassima and ‘great rooted blossomer’ 
of his middle. When we compare Yeats with Lawrence, Yeats’s 
postures seem impostures: glamour, by human ignorance out of 
social inexperience — more pathetic and less dignified than either 
Lawrence’s raw anger or tormented writhing. 

Lawrence, then, was born in Eastwood with the biological and 
spiritual potentials that put him with the great romantics. That he 
was born in Eastwood was an advantage. The liberal compromises, 
the tepid negations, of his contemporary world — Celtic twilight, 
Georgian week-ends, Fabianism — he was completely spared. He 
by-passed the mistakes of his contemporaries to make his own, 
brand-new. Life to the non-conformist colliery-boy living in the 
Hottentot jungle presented itself in the raw. The language of Shaw, 
Wells and Galsworthy (a pet aversion), was as much Hottentot to 
Bert as Sons and Lovers was to his father. He could no more accept 
it (until it had been transformed into Rananimese) than he could 
identify himself with the ‘lived religion’ of his father’s palaeotechnic 
non-culture. Where others would mildly demur, because they only 
half realized, Lawrence said his raw ‘No!’ The rawness can be 
granted if the perceptiveness and the first-handness of the perceptions 
are also admitted. 

Lawrence was above all committed to the process of findings things 
out for himself. Constitutionally he was peculiarly open to be affected 
by things — things like ‘birds, beasts, and flowers’ and things also, 
equally real, but neither visible nor tangible — things moral and 
metaphysical, ‘He is not and never has been a philosopher’, Mr 

1 Poems, p. 646, 
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Middleton Murry wrote, ‘he is and always has been a moralist’.? 
Alternatively, we can say, when he reacts to objects even as objects 
his response is never a limited one: 


They call all experience of the senses mystic, when the exper- 
ience is considered. 

So an apple becomes mystic when I taste in it the summer and 
the snows, the wild welter of earth and the insistence of the sun... 
... if leat an apple, I like to eat it with all my senses awake. 

Hogging it down like a pig I call the feeding of corpses.* 


Lawrence’s work rests on perception, on what he really finds out for 
himself in the process of being fully activated by things. He is a man 
to whom things happened and for whom things mattered. Sincerity 
may not be itself a guarantee of value. But granted any possibility 
of the valuable what we call sincerity is one of its initial pre-condi- 
tions. Lawrence, at the least, is sincere. 

More significant than his sincerity, however, is the fact that 
Lawrence re-discovered, in the process of finding out for himself, the 
main moving parts of the moral universe. His last Rananim is some- 
thing more inclusive as a Utopia than anything that has appeared in 
English since Sidney’s Arcadia. 


In 1911 Lawrence wrote to his sister: 


Life is full of wonder and surprise, and mostly pain. But 
never mind, the tragic is the most holding, the most vital thing 
in life, and as I say, the lesson is to learn to live alone.* 


Middleton Murry notes a conversation he had with Lawrence in 1915: 


‘Art’, he insisted, ‘is a social activity. Take Shakespeare’, he 
said, ‘he was working to disintegrate the old social conception — 
in Hamlet, by suggesting conflicting duties towards it; in Lear, 
by resolving it back into its constituent element — paternality... 
Because the artist works inevitably towards a more perfect social 
conception — of fraternity as opposed to paternity, and now of 
complete fraternity upon this earth.‘ 


In We Need One Another he wrote: 


And so with men and women. It is in relationship to one 
another that they have their true individuality and their distinct 
being: in contact, not out of contact. This is sex, if you like. But 


J. M. Murry: Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence, p. 234. 

* Poems, p. 464. 

* ADA LAWRENCE and STUART GELDER: Early Life of D. H. Lawrence, p. 74. 
* Reminiscences, p. 65. 
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it is no more sex than sunshine in the grass is sex. It is a living 
contact, give and take.? 


And on April 10th, 1922, to Mabel Dodge Sterne Luhan: 


I wish I could come to America without meeting the awful 
‘cultured’ Americans with their limited self-righteous ideals and 
their mechanical love-motion and their bullying detestable 
negative creed of liberty and democracy. I don’t believe either 
in liberty or democracy. I believe in actual, sacred, inspired 
authority: divine right of natural kings; I believe in the divine 
right of natural aristocracy, the right, the sacred duty to wield 
undisputed authority. Naturally I find myself in diametric 
opposition to every American — and everybody else besides 
Americans — whom I come across.? 


As Lawrence’s work proceeds it becomes increasingly apparent that 
what interests him above all is the possibility of community. He 
works to disintegrate the received social conceptions current or 
emergent in his day. He disintegrates them as Blake did rather than 
as he says Shakespeare did: by compelling a view of their omissions, 
the feet cut off for want of shoes, and by repudiating the sacrifices 
entailed. His attack is based on addition rather than subtraction. 
The measure of adequacy or inadequacy is the extent to which society 
can incorporate what Lawrence knew to be the human facts — the sum 
of the human needs, the basic relations in which a single man stands to 
the rest of his universe: the relation of man to himself, the relation of 
man and woman, the relation of man to man, of man to nature, of 
man to God. It becomes increasingly apparent also, as Lawrence 
unfolds, that his successive discoveries are so many re-animations of 
an ethic and a philosophy so distant from the progressive liberalism 
of the time as to deserve the adjective archaic. 

Kangaroo (written in 1922) sees the completion of the Message 
and at the same time the death of Lawrence the Messiah at the hands 
of Lawrence himself. The story begins with Lawrence having put 
behind him the industrial England of Eastwood, and even that other 
England of which the ‘little prig in the high collar’ could write: 


... heavens, the English spring with primroses under the bare 
hazel bushes, and thatched cottages among plum blossom.’ 


Europe is discarded, too, in the belief that everything there is ‘played 
out, done for, finished’ (p. 18). Asia has been quickly examined and 
dismissed for its “boneless suavity’. A more important repudiation 
remains: Somers’s insistence that even a wife is not adequate to the 


1 Quoted in MABEL DopcE LUHAN: Lorenzo in Taos, pp. 141-2. 
* Lorenzo in Taos, p. 28, ® Kangaroo, p. 25 (Penguin Edn.), 
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fulfilment of the whole man. (Somers and Harriet are Lawrence’s 
versions, for the purposes of the novel, of Frieda and himself). — 


She agreed with the necessity for impersonal activity, but oh, 
she insisted on being identified with the activity, impersonal or 
not. And he insisted that it could not and should not be: that 
the pure male activity should be womanless, beyond woman. 
No man was beyond woman. But in his one quality of ultimate 
maker and breaker, he was womanless. Harriet denied this 
bitterly. (p. 108) 


In a subsequent nightmare Somers lives through the struggle again: 
this time the woman is a composite image of both his wife and his 
mother: 


They both loved him: that he knew. They both believed in 
him terribly, in personal being. In the individual man he was, 
and the son of man, they believed with the intensity of undivided 
love. But in the impersonal man, the man that would go beyond 
them, with his back to them, away from them into an activity 
which excluded them, in this man they did not find it so easy to 
believe. (p. 110) 


The view of his father’s mining village unconsciously asserts itself in 
Lawrence’s ‘pure male activity’, the male as ‘ultimate maker and 
breaker’. Woman’s place might be the home, the office, the factory 
even, but never the coal-face. The thought is Lawrence’s father’s, 
the voice — with its sermonic insistence and plaintive repetition, its 
over-anxiety of emphasis and self-assertion — the voice of his mother. 

Somers, however, is determined on the fulfilment which woman 
cannot give and cannot participate in: something must be done to 
save the extant world. He looks for a Cause. 

Two causes offer themselves, in the persons of ‘Kangaroo’ and 
Struthers — the one a benevolent fascist, the other a benignant 
Trades Union leader. The alternatives are Somers’s Scylla and 
Charybdis. The tension of the book is maintained by the attraction 
and repulsion exerted. As we should expect, it is the repulsion that 
wins: 


As for politics, there was little to choose, and choice meant 
nothing. Kangaroo and Struthers were both right, both of them. 
Lords or doctors or Jewish financiers should not have more 
money than a simple working man just because they were lords 
or doctors or financiers. If service was the all in all it was 
absolutely wrong. And Willie Struthers was right. 

The same with Kangaroo. If love was the all in all then the 
great range of love was complete as he put it: a man’s love for 
wife and children, his sheer, confessed love for his friend, his 
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mate, and his love for beauty and truth. Whether love was all 
in all or not this was the great, wonderful range of love, and love 
was not complete short of the whole. 

But — something else was true at the same time. Man’s 
isolation was always a supreme truth and fact, not to be for- 
sworn. And the mystery of apartness. And the greater mystery 
of the dark God beyond a man, the God that gives a man passion 
and the dark, unexplained blood-tenderness that is deeper than 
love, but so much more obscure, impersonal, and the brave, 
silent blood-pride, knowing his own separateness, and the sword- 
strength of his derivation from the dark God. This dark, 
passionate religiousness and inward sense of an indwelling 
magnificence, direct flow from the unknowable God, this filled 
Richard’s heart first, and human love seemed such a fighting for 
candle-light, when the dark is so much better. To meet another 
dark worshipper, that would be the best of human meetings. But 
strain yourself into a feeling of absolute human love, he just 
couldn’t do it. 

Man’s ultimate love for man? Yes, yes, but only in the 
separate darkness of man’s love for the present, unknowable 
God. Human love, as a god-act, very well. Human love as a 
ritual offering to the God who is out of the light, well and good. 
But human love as an all in all, ah, no, the strain and the 
unreality of it were too great. (p. 360) 


The religion of humanity and fair shares for all — yes, but only as by- 
products of some greater allegiance. Again the form of Lawrence’s 
thought is traditional and archaic: something he could have heard 
when his mother was talking to the minister in her Eastwood kitchen. 
Both Kangaroo and Struthers are replacing the container by the 
contained, and in so doing compelling a reduction in the size and full 
dignity of man. The ‘great, wonderful range of love’ can neither be 
humanly enforced nor expected to come into being on its own. ‘Fair 
shares’ limits the fairness and the sharing only to the things a normal 
man would be least concerned about. — Lawrence invokes a wider 
reality. 

He gives expression to it first in the incident of Somers sitting by 
the Pacific: 


Mankind? Ha, he turned his face to the centre of the seas, 
away from the land. (p. 140) 


The experience is then given conceptual statement: 


This is the innermost symbol of man: alone in the darkness in 
the cavern of himself, listening to the soundlessness of inflowing 
fate. Inflowing fate, inflowing doom, what does it matter? The 
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man by himself — that is the absolute — listening — that is the 
relativity — for the influx of his fate, or doom. (p. 310) 


And the aloneness of the listener is not an absolution from respon- 
sibility. As Somers preaches to Harriet (being woman she is particu- 
larly open to the error of Eve) it is not a freedom from at all: 


Don’t trust it. You can’t have this absolved sort of freedom. 
It’s an illusion. You can’t have this freedom absolved from 
control. It can’t be done. There is no stability. There will come 
a reaction and a devastation. Inevitable. You must have deep 
control from within. You must be under the hand of the Lord. 


(p. 385) 


For the power of the dark God inside us, as Wordsworth might say, 
is ‘both law and impulse’. 

Kangaroo marks the end of Lawrence’s battle in his own mind. In 
so far as he needed tension before he could think or experience at all 
(‘There always had to be’, Mrs. Luhan writes, ‘someone he didn’t 
trust’)! it might be the end, too, of all his thoughts and experiences. 
In Kangaroo Lawrence gets as far as he will go — though the novel 
still carries the typical Lawrence feeling about ‘ends’: the forward 
energy, the sense of more to come, the feeling of insight established 
and of the possibility that conviction is still replaceable by further 
conviction. But The Plumed Serpent which follows Kangaroo is really 
a corollary and necessary companion-piece to it. America and 
Mexico brought no new revelation. 

About this time Lawrence wrote a poem with the title The Primal 
Passions: 


The soul’s first passion is for sheer life 
entering in shocks of truth, unfouled by lies. 


And the soul’s next passion is to reflect 

and then turn round and embrace the extant body of life 

with the thrusting embrace of new justice, new justice 

between men and men, men and women, and earth and stars and 
suns. 

The passion of justice being profound and subtle 

and changing in a flow as all passions change. 


But the passion of justice is a primal embrace 
between man and all his known universe. 


And the passion of truth is the embrace between man and his god 
in the sheer coition of the life-flow, stark and unlying.* 
‘Lorenzo in Taos, p. 145. * Poems, p. 564. 
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By the time he had left Australia Lawrence had put behind him the 
‘extant body of life’. He could embrace none of the forms social 
man had made or used. Nor did the Mexicans supply anything 
better. They were deficient in what Lawrence sometimes called 
‘spirit’, and what he otherwise knew to be both civilized and 
European, a capacity for initiative, for making and breaking. (‘The 
real sense of liberty only goes with white blood’ —p. 102.) The 
Plumed Serpent is a frank Arcadia. There the picture of a ‘body of 
life’ is constructed such as will contain the whole man in truth and 
such as can be embraced in justice. It is not a reality but a Utopia — 
Rananim, the ‘perfect social conception’ to which ‘the artist works 
inevitably’. As such it is deliberately mythopeoic (like his poetry), 
it gives itself over to the luxurious realization of a new physical and 
human terrain (like the travel-books), it has moments of early 
cinema-melodrama (the tuppenny-gaff of the Lost Girl Indians-and- 
Actors), it is flushed and feverish, and yet it is strangely relaxed, 
ripe-to-rotten in its richness. It is the full fruit of Lawrence’s battle, 
his last word as sociologist and cosmologist, his final assembly of the 
parts he had come to know into the whole he had resolved was 
desirable. 

The scene is set in modern Mexico, with its bull-fights, muddled 
materialism and machinery, and uprisings of the populace that 
intend only a general razing to the ground. The heroine of the 
story is revolted, and she goes inland — to the seat of a new kind of 
revolution headed by the Spanish Ramon and his lieutenant the 
Indian Cipriano. The combination of Spanish and Mexican in 
Ramon is important. The ‘white blood’ is necessary, the element of 
the European and aristocratic. The Mexican by itself is embedded in 
a primal negative darkness from which, left to itself, nothing could 
be hoped for. The basis of the new society is to be religious, not 
political. Ramon is the principle of Authority. The ‘dark weight of 
authority’ is incarnate in him. He stands for the male as well as 
for the European and aristocratic. In Lawrence’s Utopia (as in 
Eastwood) the woman must ‘love, honour, and obey’. The male is 
for God only, the woman for God in him. The emphasis is on the 
transcendent God, on what Buber too has called ‘Between’, on 
Incarnation in the flesh (Ramon and Cipriano each have their 
epiphanies) and Incarnation in society. All are equal, and all know 
their master. The central social institution is the elaborate ritual 
and liturgy associated with the new Olympiad. The central symbol 
is the Morning Star. Between Day and Night, between man and 
woman, between man and man, and between life and death is the 
Morning Star, the meeting ground that makes marriage of opposite 
things possible, but at the same time preserves their separateness. 
Myself, my neighbour, my wife, my world, are only capable of 
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acceptance as they are grounded in the Other. — Again, the cosmo- 
logy and ethics implied are archaic: as archaic as the Garden in 
which the perfect state is planted: archaic and, we might almost add, 
commonplace. 


What final attitude can we take up to Lawrence’s work? With 
one or two exceptions (one of them, at least, august and decisive)? 
critics since Lawrence’s death have tended to follow the lead of Mr 
Eliot in After Strange Gods. Both Lawrence and Eliot misunderstood 
and deprecated one another. This might be more forgiveable on 
Lawrence’s part than on Mr Eliot’s, for in 1930 Murder in the 
Cathedral (with its own resolutions of the personal, the social and the 
religious) and The Dry Salvages (where Mr Eliot looks at the River 
much as Lawrence peered into the heart of the sea off Australia) 
were yet to be written. Lawrence, in any case, has been discarded 
too precipitately, and his critics have tended to throw out both the 
baby and the bath-water. 

Lawrence is a peculiar mixture. If it is difficult to accept him 
without qualification, it is impossible to reject him wholesale. Mrs 
Luhan states the paradoxical in his nature with charity and with 
force: ‘Lawrence was always right though everything he did was 
wrong and he made a mess of living and of friendship and of love.” 
And again: ‘everything finally seemed to one to be a deplorable but 
inevitable activity that he was compelled to carry on’.* What I 
have attempted to emphasize in this article has been the baby rather 
than the bath-water: Lawrence is highly vulnerable to anyone who 
does know Eastwood and to anyone who doesn’t; he is equally 
vulnerable to anyone who knows the dark God and anyone who 
knows no Gods at all. But a kind of charity has to be exercised, not 
to excuse Lawrence but to embrace him: to do him the ‘justice’ he 
defines so profoundly and so well, with that gift for direct moral 
vision and for its clear gnomic expression which also places him with 
Blake. Charity will suggest at any time that everybody talkin’ ’bout 
Heb’n aint goin’ there: the corollary of which is also true. So when 
Mr D. S. Savage writes: 


His practice as an artist was bound up with his religious 
attitude and his attitude to culture and civilization. These 
attitudes, however, were not positive but negative. They took 
their shape from Lawrence’s purely reactive denial of, and 
opposition to, the entire tradition of which he was a product and 
a part.‘ 

1T find this too coy. — The reference is, of course, to Dr Leavis. 
* Lorenzo in Taos, p. 26. 

8 ibid., p. 28. 

4 The Personal Principle, p. 144. 
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we should, I think, pause. What if Lawrence’s ‘reactive denial’ 
was itself a reactive denial of something already negative, as I have 
argued. And how much did ‘the entire tradition of which he was a 
product and a part’ in real fact hand itself on to him? A tradition 
is more than a set of verbal forms and pious objectives. It is also 
‘history’ — it is Lawrence’s father who couldn’t read his son’s 
Hottentot, and Lawrence’s mother who almost strangled him: it is 
the Eastwood of fact as well as the Rananim of desire. 

Lawrence, I have suggested, is in the great romantic tradition, 
compelling comparison with the first generation rather than the 
second. That tradition is not entirely aberrant. The permanent 
concern of the romantics (‘the deplorable and inevitable activity’) is 
with the tension between Spirit and Letter, between the process and 
the products, between the ‘experiment’ and the ‘tradition’, between 
the ‘is’ and the ‘ought’, the extant and the desirable, between what 
Lawrence called justice and what he called truth. The tradition into 
which Lawrence was born sanctioned the emphasis on vitality above 
all. Lawrence’s case is especially an example of vitality permanently 
in flight from form. Then there is the environment into which he was 
born. He could get nothing from it (more than he brought into the 
world with him) except by a strategy of flight and fight. And 
Lawrence’s temperament, too, has to be reckoned in: ‘There always 
had to be someone he didn’t trust.” His biography is the desolate 
portrait of a man who never met anyone he realized to be even as big 
as himself, a prolonged un-education except from within. 

But when all the qualifications and subtractions have been made, 
we are still left with a great and positive Lawrence. Lawrence was a 
man to whom things happened — more things, and more significant, 
than happened to any of his literary contemporaries with the 
exception of T. S. Eliot. The things, we have suggested, were 
metaphysical as well as physical realities, the moving parts of man’s 
moral universe. Lawrence has a raw, first-hand intuition of these. 
He unconsciously re-animates not a primitive but a patriarchal man. 
So, maybe, he can be best embraced as a kind of addled saint. He 
met, serially, the items a saint must meet, but for him they did not 
co-operate. Nor did they cohere. One necessary conflicted with 
another necessary in what remained ‘a deplorable and inevitable 
activity’. 

At the same time Lawrence’s raw perceptions are, serially, valid. 
People in his generation and afterwards got from him as they 
seemed to get from no other man or institution the raw impact of 
what had significantly impinged on him. And what happened to 
Lawrence was almost everything except the final orientation and 
synthesis. Congenitally he was an angry and an impatient man. But 
he blasted a way through for his contemporaries which he himself 
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could not take, and which led in a direction maybe the opposite of 
what he himself would expect. 

A negative advantage the English tradition in the novel might 
gain from Lawrence’s having existed. No one after him will need to 
write any more about ‘Love’; and no one will dare to mention 
Heb’n unless they are going there — really. Lawrence has set for his 
century a ruinous standard of sincerity. For 


The profoundest of all sensualities 

is the sense of truth 

and the next deepest sensual experience 
is the sense of justice.' 


1 Poems, p. 719. 





PROFESSOR RYLE’S CONCEPT OF MIND 
PETER MUNZ 


The Concept of Mind' is an important book because it deals with 
problems and not with concepts. Not only is Professor Ryle 
concerned with real problems but he also avoids almost completely 
the unhappy jargon of traditional philosophy both medieval and 
modern. He has a most fortunate ability of vivid expression, as 
Ashen he speaks of the ‘phosphorescence-story of consciousness’ or 
when he dispels all the old difficulties that beset the status of universal 
propositions and their verifiability, by calling them ‘inference- 
tickets’. He has made Wittgenstein’s therapeutic method the central 
theme of his book and has endeavoured to clear up all the puzzles 
that arise when we talk or think about ‘mind’ by a rigorous and 
shrewd application of Wittgenstein’s method of showing up the 
so-called category mistake. This mistake is made when one looks 
at the Colleges of Cambridge and counts them and then keeps on 
wondering where the University of Cambridge is; instead of realizing 
that the University is not one more object — but a concept in a 
category entirely different from that to which the Colleges that are the 
University, belong. True to Wittgenstein’s method, Professor Ryle 
is not concerned with facts. He does not wish to add to our know- 
ledge of the ‘mind’ nor does he intend to question the way in which 
lawyers, policemen, teachers and doctors, magistrates and husbands 
and wives settle problems of human behaviour (p. 7). He takes it 
for granted that they all know what they are doing and that it is our 
chief problem to state in so many clear words what we all know to be 
the case. 

The question we must ask ourselves is, however, whether these 
people actually do know what they are doing and whether the task 
is therefore simply one of saying clearly what is the case. It seems 
to me that one can be at least in two minds about what is the case, 
and that the ways in which magistrates and teachers, etc. keep on 
dealing with problems of human behaviour suggest that a mere 
linguistic mapping and enumerating and classifying of what we are 
alleged to know does not really help us at all. 

To begin with, it is good to see that the philosophers of the school 
to which Professor Ryle belongs, are beginning to shake the dust of 
Professor Ayer’s positivism off their feet. According to the positi- 
vistic system as stated in Language, Truth and Logic the eternal 
problem of mind was a self-made problem and no amount of 

1 Hutchinson’s University Library (Senior Series), 1949. 12s. 6d. net 
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puzzling was ever conducive to its solution. If one believes indeed 
that verifiability is a criterion of meaning, one can simply not have 
meaningful knowledge of other people’s minds. For no proposition 
about someone else’s mind can be verified, unless one assumes 
gratuitously that all minds are alike. Then one can indeed infer from 
a person’s tears a person’s sorrow — because one knows that tears 
stand for sorrow in one’s own case and because one can always 
verify the presence of tears. But without this gratuitous assumption 
the difficulty could not disappear. It never was a real difficulty, for 
it was simply consequent on this peculiar definition of meaning. 
But to all those that believed in this definition, the difficulty must 
have been real enough. 

Now Professor Ryle has simply by-passed these self-made prob- 
lems. Unlike Professor Ayer, he has refused to commit himself 
dogmatically to any systematic or non-systematic exposition of his 
beliefs and has instead endeavoured to solve the old difficulties of 
the concept of mind simply by using good and straightforward and 
unequivocal language. On the surface it seems that he is really 
concerned with the solution of problems and not with the statement 
of a philosophical system which will create more problems than it 
can be alleged to solve. The great question, however, is whether 
Professor Ryle really manages to do this; or whether he too is wedded 
to a philosophical system which he, however, refuses to state in so 
many words. 

I must confess, however, that I am not sure that I fully understand 
Professor Ryle’s method. The following reflections on his book are 
based on the impression which I gained from a study of it. This 
impression is that he is passing off a particular philosophical view- 
point under the guise of a mere correction of the ways in which 
we use certain words. Such linguistic corrections are often over-subtle 
and therefore often fruitless; but they are always legitimate. But 
if they are upheld with a view to putting forward a special philosophy, 
they must be judged from non-linguistic standpoints; and the special 
philosophy must be considered to be grounded on irrelevant argu- 
ments. It is possible that my impression is wrong; either because I 
am too biased to do full justice to Professor Ryle’s arguments, or 
because he himself is trying now to correct language and now to 
support a certain philosophy without distinguishing very clearly 
between the two. 

Professor Ryle, it seems to me, is addicted to a certain philosophi- 
cal system. That system, because it is implicit, is vague and general 
and cannot be clearly defined. Unlike the clear positivism of Pro- 
fessor Ayer, it really eludes definite description altogether. But it is 
none the less real and obtrusive and in the end must invalidate a 
good many of his statements and explanations for all those who 
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cannot get themselves to share with Professor Ryle the basic 
assumptions of his philosophy. 

There is little point in calling this basic assumption ‘empiricism’. 
Professor Ryle would probably rebut the charge by asking me to 
explain what ‘empiricism’ exactly meant and then show that my 
description of ‘empiricism’ was really a description of nothing at 
all; for only ifI used certain words correctly, I could not have said 
what I said. I must therefore refrain from calling Professor Ryle 
an empiricist, and will rather endeavour to approach the problem 
from a different angle. 

Professor Ryle believes that there is such a thing as ‘correct’ 
use of language. In so far as this ‘correct’ use means that one has to 
abide by the conventional meaning of words, and that one has to use 
grammar and syntax in the traditional way, there is indeed such a 
thing as a ‘correct’ use of language. (But even here one may have 
one’s doubts. It is hardly proper to say that Alcuin’s Latin was 
incorrect because it differed from that of Cicero.) It is difficult to 
see, however, how it is possible to establish anything about the 
concept of mind by merely using our language in a correct fashion. 
Professor Ryle says actually that he does not want to increase our 
knowledge about mind but merely wishes to state correctly what it is 
we already know and act upon. But he would certainly admit that 
some of his descriptions of human behaviour are certainly more than 
mere re-statements of what we know. His ideas about propensities, 
for instance, are new suggestions — or perhaps not so new — and 
they certainly do very much more than to re-state what we know to 
be the case. 

In order to establish these matters, Professor Ryle makes use of 
nothing else but language. But when he uses language, he does not 
merely satisfy the above-mentioned criteria of grammar and syntax. 
He uses other criteria as well. And it looks as if his philosophy were 
contained in these criteria. 

There are two ever-recurring ideas in The Concept of Mind. The 
one is that the word ‘mind’ is used incorrectly in our common 
usage; and the other is that the verb ‘to know’ is used correctly in 
common usage. We see therefore that Professor Ryle is far from using 
commonly-accepted grammar or syntax as the criteria of correctness. 
He in fact judges common usage by quite different criteria. One can 
discover the nature of these criteria by examining these two cases more 
closely. And their existence shows that Professor Ryle is concerned 
with more than a verbal analysis and with stating what we know to 
be the case. He wants us to believe that to be the case, which lan- 
guage, guided by his criteria, tells us to be the case. It is not impos- 
sible that that may actually be the case. But we should be invited to 
that belief by being told the criteria for the correct use of language 
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and not by being told that the language in which the ‘concept of 
mind’ is described is the correct language. As it is we must examine 
first the criteria which Professor Ryle uses; and then suggest a few 
reasons why these criteria seem to be unsatisfactory. 

Why does Professor Ryle believe that we use the word ‘mind’ 
incorrectly when we use it in the same way as we use other 
words of the same grammatical status, such as ‘table’? According 
to him, we are asking for trouble when we formulate such a sentence 
as ‘I can see your mind’; whereas it is perfectly legitimate for us to 
say ‘I can see a table’. On what grounds does he draw a distinction 
between the use of ‘mind’ and the use of ‘table’? Why does he 
believe that ‘mind’ belongs to an entirely different category from 
‘table’? 

The distinction is dictated to him by his empiricism. In one 
category he keeps all the objects of crude sense-perception, and in 
the other category he keeps all those words that are not capable of 
being experienced in that way. This is the criterion for his distinc- 
tion; and because he believes, but does not state this belief, that some 
things can and other things cannot be experienced, he is bound to 
improve upon common usage and say: ‘table’ can be used in such 
and such a way; but ‘mind’ cannot be used in such and such a way. 

Again, why does Professor Ryle believe that the verb ‘to know’ 
is used correctly in the way in which we do in fact use it? If he 
improves upon the use of ‘mind’, why does he not improve upon the 
use of ‘to know’? He believes that to say ‘A knows B’ is to use the 
verb ‘to know’ correctly. And that to say ‘A knows’ (where 
‘knows’ means ‘is conscious’) is both an unusual and an incorrect 
use of the verb ‘to know’. 

The reason why he supports the more common use of ‘to know’ 
as a transitive verb is that it happens to agree with his empiricism. 
The empiricist believes that all knowledge is a_ relationship 
between an object and a subject and that, apart from such relation- 
ship, there can be no knowledge. In this case, then, Professor Ryle’s 
empiricism happens to support the common use of the verb ‘to 
know’. But this same empiricism forced him earlier to criti- 
cize the ordinary use of ‘mind’. We must conclude therefore 
that he is far from believing that the common usage of language 
has any magical qualities. He believes that it ought to be subject 
to the exigencies of empiricism; and he would define correct language 
as the language in which one can describe the world as if empiricism 
were the case. 

This method, however, has one very decisive disadvantage. It 
makes every other philosophy look silly — rather than wrong. For 
all other philosophies must fall short of the standards of this language 
and must therefore look as if they throve on the misuse of words. 
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In actual fact they merely misuse words by the standards of a lan- 
guage that uses words in accordance with the requirements of 
empiricism. It appears, then, that this method of correcting lan- 
guage according to the exigencies of a certain philosophy, only makes 
discussion much more difficult. Should we not rather leave our 
language a happy hunting-ground for all and confine our discussions 
to our real difficulties? If every philosopher arrogated to himself the 
right of stating what a correct use of language is in accordance with 
his principles, the general confusion would merely be increased. We 
should resign ourselves to the fact that language is what it is — 
an attempt to state something; often less than an approximation; 
sometimes little more than a conjecture. And that the things we 
wish to describe are usually not very precise and that we would only 
render any description of them quite inexact by insisting on any 
precision in Our expression. 

We should therefore leave language alone and not try to put 
across empiricism by insisting that it is not a philosophy but the 
‘correct’ use of language, when that ‘correct’ use of language is 
indeed nothing but a correct use in accordance with empiricism. 

If we look at the concept of mind in this fashion, we will 
recognize that it gives rise to problems that are very different from 
the ones which Professor Ryle finds. These problems must of 
necessity be stated in a language which is somewhat nonsensical by 
the criteria of correctness maintained by Professor Ryle. But since 
these criteria are not absolute criteria of correctness but merely 
criteria of the correct use of language according to the requirements 
of empiricism, this does not matter. 

Professor Ryle maintains that when we talk of mental events, we 
are simply talking about a person’s inclinations, abilities, liabilities, 
etc., to do or to undergo certain things. He therefore denies the 
existence of the mind in the body, or of the ghost in the machine. 
This denial is probably very timely. It is not quite clear why he thinks 
that this belief in the ghost in the machine is due to Descartes. 
Descartes himself stated the theory unequivocally; but he was after 
all only seeking a reformulation of an age-old problem. Nor were 
the Protestants the first to use the concept of ‘conscience’ in the 
particular manner Professor Ryle attributes to them (p. 159). The 
problems of conscience and consciousness play a very large part in 
St Augustine’s De Trinitate. But the denial of the supposedly Car- 
tesian myth, if carried out in the manner in which Professor Ryle 
has carried it out, is unfortunate. His denial of the ghost in the 
machine is based on the reflection that there can’t be a ghost, be- 
cause it does not manifest itself. All that manifests itself is inclina- 
tions, propensities, etc., to do certain things. This is what he believes. 
But he does not put it this way. He says: it is illegitimate to use 
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the word ‘mind’ in the same way in which we use a number of other 
nouns. And he believes that he has proved his case, because he 
thinks that he has merely used language correctly; whereas in 
reality he has adjusted language to the requirements of his belief 
that there is no ghost in the machine. 

Now the belief in the ghost is a peculiarly unfortunate belief. 
But it has one important advantage. It expresses what seems to be 
an undeniable fact, i.e. that there are mental events. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the ghost-theory is the best way of stating this fact. 
But this is about all we can say against it. One cannot, in fact, deny 
that there are events that take place which are of an order entirely 
different from the order of inclinations, habits or propensities of 
persons. 

Professor Ryle, in order to deny this, directs his arguments first 
against the belief that when a man does something intelligently, he is 
actually doing two things. First he is thinking about something; 
and secondly he is doing it. Professor Ryle says that this cannot be, 
for if it were, we would be involved in a regressum ad infinitum. 
He says that in order to perform the first activity intelligently, it is 
necessary to perform two activities; and in order to perform the 
first of these two activities, it is again necessary to perform two 
prior activities, and so on. Professor Ryle therefore concludes that 
to do a thing intelligently does not involve a mental operation plus 
the activity any more than to do a thing unintelligently involves a 
mental operation plus the actual performance. 

The argument is, however, incorrect. It is perhaps a somewhat 
clumsy description of an intelligent performance to say that it 
involves two activities, a mental and a physical performance. But 
this description does indeed do justice to the undeniable fact that 
in such a performance there is involved a mental event apart from 
the actual activity. The notion of the infinite regress is absurd. One 
can almost beat Professor Ryle on his own ground here. Nobody 
imagines that the first, the mental, event is of the same order as the 
actual performance. And therefore nobody thinks that the first, 
the mental, act, requires in turn — if it is done ‘intelligently’ — two 
operations. To say that a performance is done intelligently, may 
quite legitimately mean that it involves two performances and that 
the first of these two performances is entirely different from the 
second. This, indeed, is what we mean when we use the adjective 
‘intelligent’. 

But it is not always possible to beat him on his own ground. In 
regard to his analysis of motives, for instance, he seems to be using 
language very correctly according to his own criteria. And here we 
must simply state that his empiricism forces him to look upon mo- 
tives in a way which completely obscures their true status. 
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He denies that it is correct to speak of motives as if they were 
unwitnessable events or occult causes of human behaviour. To 
speak of them in this fashion may again be clumsy; but at least it 
does justice to the fact that in much human behaviour there are 
unwitnessable events involved which we term motives. Professor 
Ryle firmly believes that what cannot be experienced, cannot exist. 
But he does not put it like this. He rather moulds his language 
according to this belief and then invites us to agree with him that, 
when he refrains from using sentences which express the existence of 
such ‘occult’ or mental events, he is merely abiding by the correct 
use of language. 

There is no foundation for the denial of ‘occult’ events because 
they cannot be witnessed. And therefore the modelling of one’s 
language in comformity with this denial is, to say the least, quite 
arbitrary. 

It is certainly true that when we talk about motives we should not 
assume that they are essentially occult forces. For if they are, we 
could not talk about them. But there is no reason why one should 
deny the existence of such things as motives which may determine 
certain forms of behaviour. 

Suppose A hits his boy. There are two possibilities. A may have 
acted in a fit of anger, under extreme provocation. And in this case, 
Professor Ryle’s analysis is admirable — for the problem of an 
‘occult’ cause or mental motive does not arise. A may, however, have 
acted with premeditation. Then we may wonder as to the motive of 
his act. This motive must be presumed to be a mental event — for 
it was unwitnessable. The first answer to our inquiry may be 
supplied by our own experience. We may know of all sorts of general 
propositions about fathers hitting their sons for such and such 
reasons, of which the proposition ‘A hit his son’ is a particular 
instance. If we are not satisfied with this explanation, we may ask 
A how he would explain his behaviour. A also will know a number 
of general propositions about fathers hitting their sons — some of 
which may be different from the ones we know. He may then pick 
on any one of these and declare that his behaviour is to be considered 
a special instance of such and such a behaviour. If we are still not 
satisfied, we may go to a third person. There the same reflections will 
be repeated. The question now arises: which is the ‘correct’ explana- 
tion? Which motive did in fact prompt the behaviour? Everyone 
sees the action in the light of his own experience and will therefore 
ascribe a motive to it in conformity with that experience. This fact 
makes motives particularly elusive mental events. But that is as 
much as we can say about them. 

The real difficulty we seem to have when we are trying to under- 
stand other peoples’ motives is the same difficulty we have when we 
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are trying to understand our own motives. There is no question of 
probing into unwitnessable events any less in regard to one’s own 
motives than in regard to other peoples’ motives. The other person 
as well as oneself sees all motives sub specie rationis, i.e. as particular 
instances of general experiences. What really prompted the action 
cannot be understood. Not because it is an ‘occult’ event but because 
to understand means to view sub specie rationis. 

One of the most important facts about our mind is that when we 
are conscious of a table, we are also, at the same time, conscious of 
being conscious of the chair. It is once more doubtful whether these 
words are the most apt to state what is thecase. But we must not be led 
to deny that some such thing is the case because a language modelled 
upon the requirements of empiricism would not permit us to talk 
in that fashion. The only reply to such an objection can be that such 
a language is too poor to do justice to the facts and that it had better 
be amended. 

Professor Ryle’s arguments are particularly unfortunate when 
they are directed against Collingwood. On p. 57 Collingwood is not 
mentioned; but the reference to Collingwood’s idea of historical 
understanding is too obvious to be mistaken. Collingwood 
wanted to show that historians who wish to be accurate must include 
mental events into their accounts. If they do not include such events 
but confine themselves to the reporting of ascertainable facts in the 
belief that thus they remain truly accurate, they will defeat their 
own purposes. When Cicero was elected consul, he must have had 
certain feelings about his election. Any historical account which 
quotes the election as an ascertained fact but leaves out the feeling 
because it cannot be ascertained in the same fashion as the fact of 
election, is an incomplete and even inaccurate account of what 
happened. Professor Ryle completely misunderstands Colling- 
wood’s criticism of the ‘scissor and paste’ historian and believes 
that Collingwood believed in the existence of occult forces. Colling- 
wood naturally thought that Cicero’s feelings could be inferred 
from certain overt performances of Cicero. But Professor Ryle 
thinks that these overt performances are all there was to Cicero 
and that we can properly speak about Cicero’s mind only when we 
actually mean these overt performances. He wishes to defend the 
‘scissor and paste’ historians by proving that they are really accur- 
ate; while those historians who think that overt actions are 
clues to peoples’ minds, are indulging in fanciful dreams. The. 
point is that Collingwood meant something entirely different 
from what Professor Ryle means when he speaks of inferring 
mental events from overt acts. Collingwood knows, as everyone 
else ought to know, that human beings not only do things but also 
feel things. And he suggests that, since there are certain well known 
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relations between events and feelings, we can infer the existence of 
the latter from the occurrence of the former. There is no question 
here of ‘occult’ events; but merely one of events that cannot be 
ascertained directly from the ordinary source-material of history. 

Finally, it is necessary to make a plea for the use of the verb 
‘to know’ in a way in which the empiricist criteria according to which 
Professor Ryle establishes his rules of language, would not allow us 
to use it. The general transitive way of using the verb ‘to know’ 
does not do justice to a certain kind of knowledge. There is a certain 
kind of awareness, which is not an awareness of something, but 
simply awareness. I can say that I am aware of sorrow, or that I 
know sorrow, without there being a relationship between me as a 
subject and sorrow as an object of knowledge. In such a case, 
sorrow is my awareness or my knowledge; but I, as the knower, am 
not distinct from what is known. I cannot refuse to acknowledge 
sorrow as I can refuse to acknowledge anything which I know as a 
subject. Thus in the expression ‘to know sorrow’ the verb ‘to know’ 
is used not in the transitive sense. Professor Ryle will insist that 
there cannot be a fact of the kind I have been talking about because 
the rules of language forbid us to use the verb ‘to know’ in a non- 
transitive sense. But in reply one must state that there is no magic in 
the rules of language and that they can be amended freely in order 
to describe all sorts of facts. There is no reason to believe that the 
way in which we are accustomed to talk about things is the best way. 
One cannot deny the occurrence of such cases, because our language 
is not rich enough to describe them unequivocally. To deny their 
occurrence would be the same as if an Englishman denied that there 
was such a thing as Gemiitlichkeit simply because there is no word 
for it in the English language. 

Professor Ryle seems to think that the only way in which one can 
talk about mental events is to talk about them in the way in 
which Descartes talked about them, i.e. as if they were causally 
connected with human behaviour. He takes it for granted that 
if there are mental events they must run parallel to behaviour, 
and be like a shadow or a duplicate of behaviour. He is 
quite right in insisting that it makes no difference whether one 
thinks of that relation as one of ‘parallelism’, ‘occasionalism’ 
or ‘pre-established harmony’. He does not like this general 
pattern in which a witnessable event is always accompanied by a 
second unwitnessable event, called a mental event. But he dislikes 
the pattern for the wrong reason. He dislikes it because he cannot 
get himself to believe that there are unwitnessable events. His 
empiricism forbids him to believe in the existence of anything that 
cannot be witnessed. Hence he has to reject the whole pattern. 

In spite of his protestations to the contrary (p. 22) one cannot help 
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feeling that Professor Ryle wishes to deny the existence of mental 
events altogether. He himself knows that one will call him a be- 
haviourist (p. 327). From this denial of mental events he is led to 
reject the Cartesian pattern in which mental events run parallel to 
human behaviour and in which the mind stands to the body as a 
shadow to a person. He does not believe that there can be such 
‘ghostly’ occurrences as mental events. 

Thus he is led to reject the Cartesian pattern for the wrong reason. 
If one is not an empiricist there is nothing odd in the belief that 
there are unwitnessable events. But a closer examination of these 
mental events must reveal that they do not run parallel to human 
behaviour and do not accompany bodies like shadows. It will 
reveal that they have a quite independent existence and are not tied 
‘causally’ (i.e. in a one-to-one correspondence) to various acts of 
behaviour. The Cartesian mind-body pattern is not the case because 
the mind does not run parallel to the body; and there is therefore 
no point in speculating, as Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz have done, 
about the nature of the parallelism between mind and body. But 
only a convinced empiricist will believe that he can undermine our 
belief in this Cartesian myth simply by showing that to talk about 
mental events is to duplicate observable events and is therefore 
unjustifiable. 

I must agree with Professor Ryle in rejecting the idea that mental 
events are ghostly duplicates of human behaviour. But whereas 
I reject the idea because I believe that there are mental events 
and that they do not stand in this peculiar relationship to human 
behaviour, Professor Ryle rejects the idea because he cannot admit 
that there are mental events at all. To me the Cartesian scheme 
which Professor Ryle rejects, does no more justice to mental events 
than Professor Ryle’s own account of human behaviour. For in the 
Cartesian scheme mental events are no more recognized as inde- 
pendent manifestations than in Professor Ryle’s scheme. In the 
Cartesian scheme they are correlative to the body, and thus mis- 
represented. Professor Ryle, far from avoiding this misrepresenta- 
tion, asserts that there is nothing correlative to human behaviour at 
all. 

These matters are, however, differences of opinion. And I doubt 
whether I would be able to produce cogent arguments to make my 
views seem more plausible than Professor Ryle’s or Descartes’. 
The real objection to The Concept of Mind is, I think, the author’s 
method. Instead of arguing about mind from an empiricist’s point 
of view, Professor Ryle has chosen to conceal this point of view and 
has instead insisted on a use of language which makes any other 
point of view appear nonsensical. But empiricists should remember 
that this game can be played by two. What would they say if an 
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idealist suddenly proclaimed that language must conform to his 
viewpoints and that any other use of words is nonsensical? If we 
could persuade an idealist to engage in such fruitless labour, we 
could then lift all philosophical discussion to the linguistic level. 
But for the time being, the empiricists are the only people who have 
transferred their arguments to a linguistic plane and who have 
thereby given themselves an apparent advantage. They can now 
deal with their opponents by convicting them not of error — 
which is very difficult — but of misusing the language which they 
have created for themselves — which is very easy. 
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ANCIENT institutions seem to have a way of engulfing the memory 
of their offspring. Especially is this true of old universities, in which 
one generation succeeds and effaces another as one list of names 
obliterates another at the foot of a college staircase. Besides, youth 
is by nature egotistical, and each generation of undergraduates is too 
much concerned with its own affairs to pay any heed to the ghosts of 
other young men who thought and talked in the same courts cen- 
turies ago. Some figures, it is true, achieve a kind of immortality in 
the minds of their successors. The callowest Cambridge freshman 
is intermittently conscious of the Lady of Christ’s, of Byron and his 
bear, of Christopher Marlowe. Of most of the other figures in the 
age-long procession he is unaware, except occasionally as anonymous 
painted faces behind a High Table. 

This callous indifference of the University to its own history is no 
doubt a sign of health, as too much brooding on past glories is a 
symptom of flagging power. One may take comfort from the 
thought that the distinguished men of earlier Cambridge are not so 
much forgotten as absorbed into the whole, and that her present 
vitality is nourished by a rich soil. 

Nevertheless, it is something of a shock to find even the histor- 
ians of Cambridge obstinately silent on the most dramatic and far- 
reaching episode in the University’s annals. Other institutions of 
learning can produce brilliant poets, scholars, scientists or jurists. 
Which of them can claim to have nursed a great republic through its 
infancy, and to have left an indelible mark on a nation of 140 
millions? Is it modesty, embarrassment, or pure apathy that has 
prevented acknowledgement by Cambridge of her decisive role in 
the founding of the United States? Or does the claim seem im- 
moderate? In fact, it is not only substantiated by early New England 
history, but has been eagerly affirmed by Americans. As early as 
1722, one Henry Newman, a graduate of Harvard, having dined at 
the High Table in Trinity, remarked to one of the Fellows: ‘I would 
be glad to claim kindred with them, and by the name of Cambridge 
it is not to be doubted but our forefathers were Cantabrigians.’ 
In our own time, Samuel Eliot Morison says in his Puritan Pronaos: 
‘For the source of New England intellectual life we must look to 
the English universities, and especially to the University of 
Cambridge.’ 

The Great Migration from the old country to New England in 
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the third and fourth decades of the seventeenth century is unique in 
the history of colonization. In most shifts of population the driving 
force has been primarily economic; in this case the economic factor 
was secondary, the most powerful drive being a spiritual and 
intellectual one. If the strength of the intellectual impulse be 
doubted, consider the date of the founding of Harvard. In 1630 John 
Winthrop and his company of emigrants landed from the Arabella 
on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. Six years later steps were taken 
to found a college ‘to be a nursery of knowledge in these deserts 
and supply for posterity’, and in 1637 Harvard College opened to its 
first class. The gesture was magnificent in its audacity — and surely 
must be attributed, not only to the need for training new recruits 
to the ministry, but also to the realization by the founders of the 
potent force the University had been in their own growth. 

It may seem strange to stress the intellectualism of early New 
England rather than its religious fervour. Certainly it would be 
foolish to belittle the religious faith of the emigrating Puritans, for 
it is rarely that mere adherence to an intellectual system drives men 
from their native land to suffer privation and possible death in a 
savage-infested wilderness. Yet it is important to remember that 
religious emotionalism was anathema to orthodox circles in the 
colony, and all forms of mysticism suspect, as may be seen by the 
ferocious treatment meted out to the Antinomians and Quakers. 
There was in fact in the New England Puritanism.of the 1630s and 
1640s a tough, even rigid, intellectual fibre that reminds one of 
Scottish rather than of English religious thought. Such a temper 
could hardly have been maintained among the yeomen, artisans and 
small tradesmen who formed the bulk of the emigrants without 
intellectual leadership of a high order. In pioneer conditions the 
first religious impetus would have died, or degenerated into mere 
revivalism. In fact, the dry, cool, yet envigorating mental atmosphere 
of early New England has pervaded the thought of that region up to 
the present, and has even conditioned to a considerable extent 
the mind of America as a whole. That it has done so is due to the 
watchful guidance, during the first formative years, of men of strong 
personality and will, whose minds had been stimulated by the 
ferment of a great university, disciplined by Aristotelian and Ramist 
logic, and exercised in the disputations of the Schools. 

Between 1630 and 1640 an estimated one hundred and forty 
university graduates landed in New England, of whom about one 
hundred and ten were Cambridge men. Emigration, to the vast 
majority of these, was no mere youthful caprice — their average 
age at the time of emigration was thirty-three —it was rather a 
calculated step towards which they had been travelling ever since, 
as impressionable youths, they had breathed the quivering atmos- 
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phere of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century Cambridge. 
In a secular age like ours it may seem incredible that the whole course 
of young lives should be changed by theological controversy. But 
the minds of clever young men react in very much the same way in all 
ages, whether the immediate stimulus be theology, politics, aesthetics 
or psycho-analysis. Above all, they respond to ideas embodied in 
vigorous and attractive personalities. The further one delves into the 
all-too-scanty records of the period, the more one forms a picture 
of a fiery train of personal influence igniting one young mind after 
another. There was Laurence Chaderton, Master of Emmanuel for 
more than forty years, under whose firm but tactful leadership the 
Puritan College bred no fewer than thirty-five future New Englan- 
ders. There was William Perkins, himself a pupil of Chaderton’s 
while the latter was still Tutor at Christ’s, whose sermons in Great 
St Mary’s stirred the University. Perkins in turn was the tutor of 
William Ames, who was prevented by death from emigrating, but 
whose writings were reverenced by the Puritans as second only to the 
Word of God. Richard Sibbes, Fellow of St John’s and later 
Master of St Catharine’s, was responsible for the conversion of 
John Cotton, who was to become one of the dominating figures of 
early Boston. Cotton passed on the torch to John Preston of 
Queens’, afterwards successor to Chaderton as Master of Emmanuel. 
Preston’s handsome face and charm still glow dimly through three 
centuries, while his influence percolated to America through the 
minds of Thomas Shepard, and Henry Dunster, first President of 
Harvard. Following the links in the chain, one is forcibly reminded 
that historical movements are not abstract, impersonal forces, but 
the direct flow from one living brain to another. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that these Cambridge Worthies should be 
counted among the fathers, or at least the grandfathers, of New 
England, not only because personal contact with them was so often 
a decisive force in the lives of men who actually emigrated, but also 
because they were the authors of innumerable books and pamphlets 
on divinity, now forgotten, but once ardently perused, commented 
on, digested and transmitted in sermons to insatiable pioneer 
flocks. 

When we come to gauge the direct impact of Cambridge graduates 
upon America, it may be questioned whether so few could leave 
any lasting mark. But we are dealing with a peculiar set of historical 
conditions in which the personal influence of a small group had a 
power out of all proportion to its numbers. The young men whose 
spirits had awakened in the churches and college chapels of Cam- 
bridge duly proceeded Masters of Arts, and emerged as curates, 
or as ‘lecturers’, mainly in the eastern counties already so deeply 
imbued with Puritanism. Soon they would begin to exercise that 
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oddly potent and lasting influence of a Puritan minister over his 
congregation. The chief instrument of that influence was the ser- 
mon. Preaching had, of course, always been considered in left-wing 
Protestantism as the supreme duty of the pastor; conversely, it was 
against freedom of preaching that Laud directed his sharpest 
attacks — quite correctly, according to his lights. One recalls 
Milton’s diatribe upon the perfunctory sermons of the Anglican 
clergy: 


And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw, 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 


It is not easy to account today for the seventeenth-century English- 
man’s hunger for sermons, which Puritan preachers could satisfy 
and orthodox churchmen could not. It may be doubted whether 
the enthusiasm was purely doctrinal. Probably the sermon provided, 
for the middle classes of the provinces, an emotional outlet; even 
a source of entertainment. Economic unrest no doubt played its 
part in making a congregation responsive to religious radicalism 
even when the finer points of doctrine were not understood. Certain 
it is that an eloquent Puritan preacher could win the confidence of 
his flock, and exert over it a powerful moral and intellectual ascend- 
ency that was to shape the destiny of many an English family. A 
case in point is that of Mrs Anne Hutchinson, who, a respectable 
middle-aged matron, was so entranced by the preaching of the 
famous John Cotton at St. Botolph’s in old Boston that, when he 
emigrated in 1633, nothing would content her but to hale her easy- 
going husband and her children across the Atlantic in his wake. 
Hers is perhaps an extreme case, but contemporary records make it 
clear that proscribed Puritan ministers (the vast majority of whom 
were Cambridge men), when they finally decided that the only escape 
from Laud and the Court of High Commission was across the sea, 
drew with them, or after them, groups of families from their own or 
neighbouring parishes, One may be reasonably certain that many of 
the emigrants would never have mustered the resolution to begin life 
afresh in the wilderness if they had not known that in America they 
would enjoy the continued guidance of the leaders whom they had 
learned to trust and revere in England. When one adds to this the 
fact that many of the leaders themselves were bound together before 
emigration, either by acquaintance at the University, by comradeship 
under persecution, or by marriage, the whole migration appears as a 
surprisingly close-knit, almost cosy, family affair. One visualizes a 
kind of network of personal contacts stretching across the Atlantic 
and firmly tied at the intersections by the influence of these university- 
bred leaders. 
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The early development of New England is marked by the same 
pattern. After the founding of Boston we find an astonishingly 
rapid proliferation of settlements — first stretching along Massa- 
chusetts Bay within a small radius inland from Boston, then springing 
up around Naragansett Bay, along the shore of Long Island Sound 
and up the Connecticut River. These clusters, existing at first as 
autonomous townships, in course of time, and under the need for 
mutual protection, federated into groups of towns that formed the 
nuclei of the future states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. What caused this swift bespattering of the map with new 
names? The fact cannot be accounted for simply by the increasing 
influx of immigrants. A greater cause was a seething restlessness, of 
mind as much as of body, a ferment often both created and directed 
by these same sons of Cambridge whose influence had already been 
so decisive in England. No longer harried sectarians, but acknow- 
ledged spiritual and temporal rulers in their own Promised Land, 
these men’s influence became infinitely more potent on American 
soil. 

For the planting of Puritanism in the New World did not, alas, 
inaugurate a reign of brotherhood and harmony. The Anglican 
opponents of Puritanism, such as Richard Hooker, had always 
insisted that schism would breed schism and end in total anarchy. 
The conservative leaders of the early Boston theocracy — Cotton, 
Wilson, Norton — were haunted in their turn by the same fear. 
Yet, from the first, as we can see from contemporary sources such as 
John Winthrop’s Journal, the Colony boiled with violent theological 
controversy. These disputes seem to have sprung generally not 
from the mass of the people, but from their religious leaders. 
Massachusetts was, in fact, over-supplied with such leaders. Among 
them they represented every shade of opinion that can be grouped 
under the heading of ‘Puritanism’, and every variety of tempera- 
ment. Many of them were men of restless mind, immense vitality 
and ambitious spirit. Being human, they were no doubt actuated by 
mixed motives, and one cannot but suspect that some of them may 
have emigrated for the sake not only of religious freedom, but of 
greater personal influence and power. As ship after ship added to 
their number, explosions were bound to occur. But America 
stretched vast and empty around them, and the eruptions, though 
they seemed at times to threaten the very existence of the Colony, 
proved in fact a vital force in its expansion. 

The case of Thomas Hooker neatly illustrates the process. Fellow 
of Emmanuel from 1609 to 1618, and Dean of the college from 1616 
to 1617, he conformed to the wishes of the founder, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, by relinquishing his fellowship for the ministry. From his 
curacy in Chelmsford he was soon sharing with his contemporary 
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at Emmanuel. John Cotton, the honour of being one of the most 
brilliant and influential Puritan preachers in England. The inevitable 
reward followed. In 1629 he was suspended and sought refuge from 
the Court of High Commission in Holland. After two years in 
Rotterdam he made the decision, probably under the influence of his 
friend, Cotton, to emigrate. Making a dash back to England to 
settle his affairs, Hooker found the Archbishop’s dogs once more at 
his heels, but was able to elude them with the help of Samuel 
Stone, who had entered Emmanuel two years after Hooker had left it, 
and had evidently fallen under the great man’s spell. In 1633, aboard 
the Griffin, Hooker and Cotton, with the ever-faithful Stone, sailed 
for Boston, Hooker being then in his forty-seventh year. 

But he did not arrive as a lonely immigrant in a land of strangers. 
He had been preceded to America by a group of families from the 
neighbourhood of Chelmsford who, already known before his 
arrival as ‘Mr. Hooker’s people’, were eagerly awaiting their 
pastor. With him they settled at Newtown, soon to be re-christened 
Cambridge. Before long, however, Newtown began to seem insufli- 
cient, and we find Mr. Hooker and his company petitioning the 
General Court of Massachusetts for leave to remove to the Con- 
necticut valley, giving the reasons that were to urge pioneers west- 
ward throughout American history — the cramped conditions and 
lack of opportunity in Newtown, and the superiority of the soil in 
Connecticut — with the added inducement that the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam might at any moment snap up that promising territory 
if the English did not get there first. But later events strongly suggest 
that the character of Mr. Hooker counted for as much as the avowed 
reasons. For one thing, he was far from approving the theocratic 
oligarchy that ruled Massachusetts; for another, he was a masterful 
man, an intellectual and a born leader, and the settlements around 
Boston were congested with masterful intellectuals who were born 
leaders. In fact, as Cotton Mather has it, ‘there was not so much 
want of lights, as of golden candlesticks wherein to place the lights’. 
The first plea for removal was denied, on grounds that were in them- 
selves significant, one of the main objections being, as John Win- 
throp records, that ‘the departure of Mr. Hooker would not only 
draw many from us, but also divert other friends that would come to 
us” — a comment on the importance of an influential minister as a 
lodestone for desirable settlers. 

In the end Hooker had his way, and, on May 3lst, 1635, he set 
out with his wife, a hundred families, and the disciple, Stone, on the 
trek through the forest to their new home. Other English settlers 
had already established themselves there, but it is with the coming 
of Hooker that the place steps into history. Named Hartford after 
the birthplace of Stone, it had started on the career that was to make 
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it a city of 164,000 and the capital of the State of Connecticut. In 
the political history of the United States, too, Hartford has played an 
important part. In 1639 the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 
were drawn up in Hartford, embodying, at least in theory, a some- 
what more democratic conception of government than prevailed in 
Massachusetts. This famous document is generally supposed to 
have been inspired by the views expressed in sermons by Hooker, 
who had moved further towards Presbyterianism than was palatable 
to the Congregationalists who formed the majority of New England 
ministers. Nor must it be forgotten that the men whose influence we 
are trying to weigh were not only divines, but politicians. One has 
only to consider the English Civil War and its manifold causes to 
realize how close was the bond uniting politics and religion in the 
seventeenth century. This was still more apparent in the New World, 
where institutions were being minted anew, and where Congrega- 
tionalism developed, as nowhere else, in a free state. In fact, it may 
well be that the experience of early generations in New England and 
their training in the congregational type of polity stamped upon the 
American mind the federalist habit of thought that is the keystone 
of American political institutions. 

But all these movements were mere ripples in the normal flow of 
expansion. When Roger Williams stepped ashore in 1631, the waters 
of New England life began to heave in a tidal wave. Not that he was 
an intentional trouble-maker — on the contrary, he was often to play 
a decisive role as mediator in colonial affairs. He was that far more 
explosive creature, a man of complete sincerity who was quite 
incapable either of compromise or of holding his tongue. A protégé 
of Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, he had proceeded from 
Charterhouse to Pembroke College, Cambridge, in the same year in 
which Milton matriculated at Christ’s. Like many of the university 
men we have been discussing, his attractive personality and influ- 
ential connections would have assured him a successful career in 
England, yet, at the age of twenty-seven, he embarked for Massa- 
chusetts, little suspecting that within five years he was to suffer a 
double exile. 

To his orthodox contemporaries, and to the early New England 
historians such as Winthrop, Hubbard and Cotton Mather, Wil- 
liams was a pestilential nuisance. To the modern American he is the 
first great liberal, the champion of toleration and democracy in an 
intolerant and oligarchical age. Though we should be chary of 
attributing, even to the most advanced minds of the past, modern 
modes of thought, there is no doubt that Roger Williams was the 
most original and intellectually fearless of all seventeenth century 
New Englanders. Already in the old country he had been associated 
with the leaders of left-wing Puritanism, and it was as a confirmed 
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radical that he erupted into the colonial scene. The turmoil he 
caused is an ironical comment on the history of man’s fight for free- 
dom. For he brought with him convictions that struck at the very 
vitals of Massachusetts theocracy, and laid bare with alarming logic 
the anomalies of the system. Theoretically, the churches of the Bay 
claimed communion with the Church of England; Williams, a rigid 
separatist, demanded acts of public repentance for such communion. 
Williams stood for complete toleration of all sects; the leaders of 
Massachusetts meted out to Antinomians and Quakers and other 
heretics persecution far more ruthless than they themselves had 
suffered at the hands of Laud. Finally, the keystone of Puritan 
polity was the identification of Church and State — the limitation of 
the franchise to church members, and the clerical domination of 
political as well as religious life; Williams, on the other hand, in- 
sisted on the complete separation of the spiritual and temporal 
powers. No wonder that the leaders of the colony, once rebels them- 
selves, but now forced by circumstances into the role of reactionaries, 
became panic-stricken — the more so when Williams went on to 
challenge even their tenure of the soil they stood on, arguing that the 
Charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company granted only trading 
rights, and that the land had never been legally bought from the 
Indians. 

In condemning the bigotry that brought Roger Williams to trial in 
1635, we must remember that the colony was facing a crisis, and that 
its leaders were frightened men. Their enemies in England were 
working for the revocation of the Charter, and the Bay was preparing 
to resist by force the expected arrival of a royal governor. Small 
wonder then that the ministers and magistrates, in danger of losing 
all that they had left England to gain, and faced with sedition within, 
closed ranks to thrust the insurgent from their midst. In the crude 
little wooden church of Newtown (later Cambridge), Roger Williams, 
an isolated figure as always, confronted the pillars of the Puritan 
church — among them John Wilson, Hugh Peters, Thomas Weld, 
Nathaniel Ward, John Cotton and Thomas Hooker, all of them 
Cambridge men. Sentence of perpetual exile was pronounced. A 
few months later Williams plunged into the wilderness to found the 
settlement of Providence, the nucleus of other settlements on 
Naragansett Bay, which were in turn to become, under the governor- 
ship of Williams, the colony of Rhode Island, a refuge from persecu- 
tion and the first American colony to be established on the principle 
of complete religious toleration. A third New England state had been 
brought to birth by a Cambridge graduate. And the relentless 
oligarchy in Boston congratulated themselves on being rid of a 
menace, unsuspecting that the future of America would follow 
Williams’s pattern, not theirs. 
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So, with the founding of each pioneer settlement, Cambridge 
extended its role in the building of the New Canaan. Her sons 
guided their flocks, not only spiritually, as befitted their calling, but 
physically, across an ocean, up rivers, through forests, praying, 
preaching, exhorting, legislating, and even in their squabbles planting 
the English stock and the English tongue in the shaggy wilderness. 
Not all of them attained textbook fame as the founders of states, like 
Winthrop, Hooker and Williams; but in the light of later American 
history it may well be said that never have so many owed so much 
to so few. And never, surely, has a group so homogeneous in race, 
doctrine and training contained such variety of temperaments and 
talents. Among them were conservatives and radicals, mystics and 
politicians, missionaries and doctors, soldiers, legislators and scholars 
... and even, to trim the balance, a rascal or two. 

‘But no poets’ cries the scornful voice of the twentieth century, and 
proceeds: ‘We admire the achievements of these men, admit even 
that a measure of harshness was perhaps expedient in the time and 
place. But Puritanism, especially as unleashed in New England, was 
an unlovely creed. Its leaders had courage, sincerity and inflexible 
strength of will, but they were bigoted, repressive and cruel; their 
theocratic tyranny was doomed to failure — had in fact begun to 
fail before the last of the founders was cold in his grave; their 
philosophy of life has been repudiated by the modern world; and 
finally, with all their appalling virtues, they lacked the saving graces 
of humour and imagination, and bound the cultural development of 
America in icy shackles which it has taken two hundred years to 
thaw.’ 

If this were true, how is it that a native American literature first 
flowered, not in the uninhibited South, but in Puritan New England? 
Because New England was endowed from the first with an intellectual 
aristocracy, reared in the best traditions of European scholarship, 
and expert in the use of brain, tongue and pen; who thought they 
were establishing the Kingdom of God in America, but were really 
preparing the soil for Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Prescott, Parkman and the other great ones of New England’s golden 
age. 

True, Puritan theology was the avowed enemy of the imagination. 
Dr Richard Sibbes, Master of St Catharine’s and one of the power- 
ful influences on early New England thought, fulminated against its 
vanity and delusions. The sensuous side of art, too, was associated 
in Puritan minds with all that they abhorred in religion. Against 
this, we must remember that the men we are discussing were the 
children of Elizabethan England, who had imbibed in youth not only 
Calvinistic divinity but the humanistic culture of the Renaissance. 
Seeing them only in their public works and as the authors of count- 
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less tracts with melodramatic but repellant titles, we forget that their 
literary interests were far from being exclusively theological. Cam- 
bridge had made many of them distinguished Grecians, Latinists and 
Hebraists, and the libraries that they brought with them to America 
included Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Terence, and such unregenerate 
English authors as Lyly, Robert Burton and Quarles. Still more 
important, they had a profound respect for secular learning (even 
though as the handmaid of theology) and, with all the prestige of 
their office, nurtured that respect in their people, who, under their 
guidance, probably reached a much higher degree of literacy and 
articulateness than their contemporaries in England. Above all, 
even if their intellectual energies ran in narrow channels, they cher- 
ished and transmitted to posterity a belief in the things of the mind 
and a zeal for education which, mellowed and transmuted, were to 
make nineteenth century Boston the Athens of America, and are the 
pride of New England today. 

A notion prevails on both sides of the Atlantic that Harvard 
College was founded by the man whose name it bears, and that 
Newtown was rechristened Cambridge merely in compliment to him. 
John Harvard, an unassuming young graduate of Emmanuel, prob- 
ably conferred more benefit on the college by dying than he would 
have done by living. Surviving only one New England winter, he left 
to the Mother of American Universities his library and £775, thereby 
winning immortality in a name. That name, however, is significant 
only of the colony’s proper gratitude for material benefits received; 
the name of the town in which it is located is significant of a far 
greater debt. 

Almost a year before John Harvard arrived in Boston, the General 
Court of the colony had passed the Act of Foundation of the college 
and voted an appropriation of four hundred pounds. A year later, 
and four months before John’s death, it was voted that Newtown be 
renamed Cambridge, and a Board of Overseers was appointed. Of 
the twelve members of that Board, six were magistrates and six 
ministers. Of the six ministers, five were Cambridge men (John 
Davenport bravely representing Oxford); of the magistrates, three; 
and of the three remaining laymen one was the brother and one the 
father of a Cantabrigian. Strangely enough, out of the whole group, 
five were Trinity men. 

The first English-speaking university of the New World, then, was 
conceived and brought forth in an atmosphere redolent with memor- 
ies of the grey and crimson colleges by the Cam. That the wilderness 
college by the Charles survived its infancy, however, is largely due to 
one man. If John Harvard had never existed, the name of America’s 
oldest university would have been different, but hardly its history. If 
Henry Dunster had not arrived in Boston in 1640, Harvard might not 
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have had any history. For the Board of Overseers had not been 
lucky in their choice of the first Master. Nathaniel Eaton, although 
a Trinity man, was less richly endowed with moral scruples than with 
academic prestige. A year of floggings, bad food and general mis- 
management culminated in Eaton’s expulsion and his departure for 
Virginia with part of John Harvard’s bequest in his pocket. For 
another year, the college languished, and it was from this state of 
semi-dissolution that Dunster had to rescue it — and in the face of the 
crippling economic depression that hit New England with the out- 
break of the Civil War and threatened for a time the very life of the 
colonies. Nothing in the record of the young Magdalene man 
suggested that he would be equal to the task. His Alma Mater had 
had no reason to distinguish him during his years of residence. But 
when he set foot in New England, with a copy of the 1611 Spenser 
folio in his baggage, the hour had produced the man. Though a 
respectable scholar with an interest in oriental languages, Dunster 
proved to be what the college needed far more — a devoted, inde- 
fatigable organizer. Two years after his appointment as President a 
regenerated Harvard held its first graduation ceremony, and by the 
end of his term of office in 1654 Oxford and Cambridge were acept- 
ing a Harvard degree as equivalent to their own. 

But even the most capable of men are liable to error. Dunster, 
alas, became ‘entangled in the snares of Anabaptism’, and the Over- 
seers, after wrestling with him in vain, were compelled to protect the 
young mind from contamination by procuring his resignation. His 
successor, Charles Chauncy, had been as distinguished in Cambridge 
as Dunster had been obscure. A scholar of Trinity, he had shared the 
Lectureship in Greek with George Herbert the poet, and enjoyed a 
reputation as a Hebraist. Under his austere government Harvard 
maintained its place in the world of learning for which Dunster had 
struggled, and when he died in 1672, the college was ready to cut its 
leading-strings and step boldly out under its first home grown 
President, Leonard Hoar. But even then the tie with the Mother 
University was not severed, for Hoar, after graduating from Harvard, 
spent long enough in Cambridge to acquire a degree of Doctor of 
Physic. 

It has been charged that Harvard, in its early days, was a mere 
theological seminary, and New England education narrowly sectar- 
ian. In its sectarianism it was no different from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or indeed any seventeenth century institution of learning. 
Nor did the Puritans cherish learning only as the professional equip- 
ment of the ministry; many of the lay leaders such as Winthrop, 
Bradstreet and Saltonstall were Cambridge men who fully appreciated 
the need in a new country for trained magistrates, lawyers and 
physicians, At least as many Harvard graduates entered these pro- 
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fessions as the ministry. Furthermore, a high degree of learning 
among ministers and civil leaders requires a proportionately high 
level among the population at large. A concern for the education of 
their children had been one of the motives for emigration in many a 
responsible Puritan family, including that of Winthrop himself, and 
there is no doubt that the Massachusetts leaders promoted education 
so eagerly partly as a lure for the better type of immigrant. Ifthe sons 
of such immigrants had hopes that life in the new world was going to 
be one long holiday, they were soon to discover that Cambridge 
could supply pedagogues galore for their disillusionment — Mr 
Thomas Waterhouse, Mr Daniel Maude and Mr Ezekiel Cheever, to 
mention some of the most famous. Many a youngster, looking up 
from Cheever’s Latin Accidence to cast an eye of fearful longing 
towards the forest, must have wished that the roots of his new land 
had not been so lavishly watered by academic streams. 

That early New England was a religious oligarchy is a common- 
place of history; it has been less remarked that it was also something 
much more original and more enduring — an aristocracy founded 
not on force, birth or wealth, but on character and learning. Though 
of course not hereditary in the legal sense, this consciously nourished 
aristocracy of the mind proved to be singularly persistent in the real 
sense. Men who set a high value on their own university training 
naturally want their sons to enjoy its equivalent, so that it is interest- 
ing but not surprising to find that, out of all the students graduating 
from Harvard during the first twenty years of its existence, about 48 
per cent were the sons (or, in a few cases, the grandsons or nephews) 
of Oxford or Cambridge men — Cambridge claiming some forty per 
cent of the total. Not all of our Cantabrigians could claim, like 
President Chauncy, to have sent six sons to Harvard, or, like the 
Saltonstalls, to have had there nine successive generations; never- 
theless, their numerous posterity coloured the life and thought of 
New England at least until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the growth of industry and the flood of foreign immigration 
changed social, political and intellectual patterns. Even in our own 
day a surprising number of the old dynasty survive in the persons of 
distinguished writers and artists, administrators and teachers, sug- 
gesting that an aristocracy of mind is at least as tenacious as one of 
blood. 

When Winthrop’s fleet dropped anchor in the mouth of the 
Charles River in 1630, was the company disconcerted, or merely 
surprised, to find that any claims they might make to being the first 
English settlers in the vicinity were punctured at the outset? For on 
Beacon Hill, the future acropolis of Boston, not only England but 
Cambridge was already in residence. On its wild slopes, more ex- 
clusive then than they were ever to be again, lived in contented 
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solitude Mr William Blackstone (or Blaxton), Master of Arts and 
erstwhile member of Emmanuel College, occupying his business 
hours by trading with the Indians, and his leisure with his books and 
his apple-trees, and retaining, says an early historian, ‘no simbole of 
his former profession but a Canonicall Coate’. This robust individ- 
ualist can hardly be called typical of the Founding Fathers, for he was 
unable to conform to nonconformity, and after a time, finding the 
proximity of the ‘Lords Brethren’ as tedious as that of the ‘Lords 
Bishops’, he withdrew into the wilderness in search of a new hermit- 
age. His own motive for staying in America being apparently 
nothing more high-minded than an abnormally ardent desire for 
peace and quiet, he can have had little sympathy for the months and 
years of deliberation, planning and searchings of heart that prepared 
the Puritan invasion of America; yet, having constituted for several 
years the entire white population of the capital of New England, he 
has a symbolic value, and deserves his eccentric place in the annals 
of his university. 

The Puritan annexation of New England has sometimes been 
represented as the spontaneous movement of thousands of liberty- 
loving English men and women eagerly embracing the discomforts 
and dangers of pioneer life in preference to intolerable persecution 
and tyranny at home. Hardly accurate as a description even of the 
Plymouth vanguard, the picture is a travesty of the Great Migration. 
Never has the planting of a colony been less haphazard or more 
deliberately planned by men who knew what they wanted and who 
twisted the charter of an ordinary seventeenth-century trading com- 
pany to suit themselves. Nor is the predominance of Cambridge men 
in the spearhead of the movement a coincidence. It was the result of 
the various economic, social and religious forces that made the 
eastern counties more Puritan than any other part of the country. 
Cambridge became, inevitably, the nerve-centre of Puritanism and 
the reservoir from which its leaders were drawn. At other times in 
history intellectual revolutions have been initiated in the great 
universities of Europe, but never before or since have members of a 
university, in such large numbers and with such close-knit commun- 
ity of purpose, translated thought into action and ‘called a New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old’. 
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GLynN E. DaniEL: A Hundred Years of Archaeology. Duckworth, 21s. net. 


Dr Daniel’s article ‘In Defence of Prehistory’, lately published in this Journal, 
will be fresh in its readers’ minds; and I need not seek again to introduce them to 
the subject of prehistoric archaeology of which now, in this book, he has written 
a history. He covers its background and beginnings as well as its story since 
1850, and has put much in it which helps one to see what nineteenth-century 
minds were like, and how long, sometimes, it can take the twentieth century to 
find itself. For prehistory, the testing time is now, around 1950, when the 
impact of scientific techniques must move it not only to use them more, but to 
think itself into a rational understanding of its place in modern intellectual life. 
This book is not perfect, but it is at present the only English endeavour of its 
kind; it has probably been hard work to write, and it is work that has needed 
doing. If, as it ought, it helps prehistorians to comprehend themselves, it will 
have been worth while. But if, as again it ought, it helps others to comprehend 
their business, it will have been worth while twice over. For from wider com- 
prehension of that, there should come wider demand not only for the ‘micro- 
tomic specialists’, but also for the ‘prophets and masters of glamour’, whom Dr 
Daniel bids us look for in the next hundred years of archaeology. Now that we 
are getting past its classificatory childhood, which he has here chronicled, and 
on into its maturity of analysis and synthesis, both it and the public will require 
them. 

CHRISTOPHER HAWKES 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. I, No. 1, May 1950. 
Nelson, 7s.6d. net 


This Journal, published by the Philosophy of Science Group of the British 
Society for the History of Science, is the only publication in this country wholly 
devoted to the subject, the study of the logic and method of science. Contribu- 
tions of this nature have of course appeared for many years in scientific and 
philosophical periodicals, and an American journal, Philosophy of Science, has 
flourished since 1934. It is encouraging to see a British venture in this field, which 
is by no means new, but has so far lacked adequate means of independent expres- 
sion. Articles in the present number are: 

PROFESSOR DINGLE: A Theory of Measurement. 

Evert W. BETH: Critical Epochs in the Development of the Theory of Science. 

M. H. PirENNE: Descartes and the Body-Mind Problem in Physiology. 

PHILIPP FRANK: Metaphysical Interpretations of Science. 

A. R. HALL 


E. O. James: The Concept of Deity. Hutchinson’s University Library, 18s. net. 


The whole climate of our thought has changed since pious men like Dr Wilde 
gave large sums of money to establish a regular series of lectures on natural 
theology. Today both in scientific and in theological circles you can often hear 
it said that natural theology is one big mistake, and its alleged findings either 
unscientific or irreligious. This is an age of scientific and of theological dogmat- 
ism. However, there are a few signs that scientist and theologian are dissatisfied 
with dogmatism, and that, realizing the part played by faith and presupposition, 
they are more sympathetic towards each other’s studies. 

In this case there might well be a resurgence of natural theology, though of a 
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different type than that envisaged by eighteenth-century thinkers. Dealing with 
the less easily communicable aspects of human experience, it would have to be 
tentative, but it would employ after its own proper manner the criteria of rational 
inquiry. 

Dr James’s book is a study of the various meanings which have been given to 
the almost universal concept of deity. Obviously they vary immensely, and it 





* requires great sympathetic insight to apprehend the meaning of particular ideas 


when one is no longer within the living tradition in which those ideas found their 
currency. This book assists us to make the effort. It is learned and weighty, and 
the criticism might be levelled against it that it attempts to do too much in too 
short a space, with the result that some of its language becomes a form of short- 
hand not easily intelligible. The historical part will probably be found more 
valuable than the philosophical — for that very reason. This is not to damn the 
philosophy, but to suggest that there are many philosophical statements which 
require elucidation and discussion. All the same this book is a mine of condensed 
information on such subjects as primitive religious ideas, Eastern and Western 
thought, pantheism and monotheism, and contains many an important fact and 
suggestive thought which will have to be taken into account by a modern natural 
theology. 


PETER BAELZ 


D. S. SAVAGE: The Withered Branch. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d. net. 


Here is a work as interesting as it is misleading, vague in definition and dogmatic 
in spirit. Life and art, maintains Mr Savage — in his strictures on six modern 
novelists — are more intimately interdependent than recent criticism would have 
us believe. The common denominator of this pair is a certain property he calls 
‘Truth’, observance of which in human 
behaviour leads to integration of 








character, and in the realm of art to 
coherent form. Rejection of this 
criterion leaves the personality divided 
and results in the break-up of com- 
municative speech. Especially is this 
observable in the language of Joyce’s 
‘Finnigans Wake’; though other 
authors investigated show similar 
symptoms of creative disproportion. 
This partial and distorted perspective 
of things, stemming from a writer’s 
lack of integration, is revealed —accord- 
ing to Mr Savage — in the myopia of 
imaginative vision. ‘Thus inthe writings 
of Ernest Hemingway there is displayed 
aclear form of the slavery to war and 
to violence, in those of E. M. Forster 
there is marked slavery to the bourgeois 
spirit and to society, in Margiad Evans 
can be distinguished a pronounced 
form of slavery to passion and to 
nature, in Aldous Huxley the erotic 
lure is prominent, and in Joyce the 
aesthetic lure dominates everything, 
While in Virginia Woolf we see the 
elementary bewilderment of a mind 
incapable of formulating a clear view 


PATTERN AND DESIGN 
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A text-book on pattern and 
design with a fund of practical 
information. Contains 160 pages 
with more than 200 illustrations 
in the text (20 plates: 12 in colour) 
Full cloth and wrapper 
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By Geoffrey Webb 


This concise monograph is 
lavishly illustrated with 28 plates, 
giving both a general impression 
of the Cathedral from many 
aspects and also a detailed study 
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and qualities 
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of her world of experience consequent upon inability to establish foundations in 
belief of whatever order.’ 

Now as literary criticism these remarks suggest a rudimentary confusion of 
approach. Mr Savage in each case here, assumes that the individual sensibility is 
subordinated to a certain set attitude, of which it is made the simple mouthpiece. 
There is, however, a good deal more than ‘bourgeois’ intelligence in E. M. 
Forster; a good deal more than animal instinct or animistic feeling in Margiad 
Evans. What this surplus something is can only be appreciated or appraised by 
a deeper study of the aesthetic process than Mr Savage seems prepared to make. 
One point, at least, we can postulate is that the particularized imagery of art 
cannot be crudely interpreted in terms of general abstract concepts. Art and 
criticism alike demand the discipline of the specific. 

Read, however, as an exercise in moral-psychological criticism, The Withered 
Branch is no more fruitful than when we take it as a literary critique. ‘Truth’ — 
the property posited as necessary to life and art — consists, we are told, in 
‘imaginative vision’, whose moral implications are never made clear. Aesthetic- 
ally, we learn that the vision is whole if it effects a resolution ‘of the personal with 
the impersonal’ — a balanced equation of subject with object. Now this, as far as 
it goes, seems valii; though what particular ethical theory or psychological 
regimen Mr Savage deduces from this statement it would, no doubt, be difficult 
to say. All, it appears, that he can do is to define his principle of truth by a number 
of negative gestures. Truth, communally speaking, he tells us, is apprehended in 
‘religious dogma, cult and ritual’. This single successful embodiment, however, 
is today — he admits — in a state of atrophy. There exists, in other words, no 
standing norm by which Mr Savage can illustrate his ‘truth’. 

Contemporary art has tended to stress one faculty or function of the human 
make-up to the detriment, loss, or neglect of the others. We have had either 
unexampled solos of sensitivity or intellection. The part has attempted the work 
of the whole: the synchronization of living has been lost. 

Unlike many of our fashionable critics, comfortably hoodwinked by the 
Zeitgeist, Mr Savage has a powerful sense of something wrong. His diagnosis, 
however, is itself symptomatic — his elusive homeopathy cannot work a cure. 

DEREK STANFORD 


MarGakreéT Diasy: Horace Plunkett: An Anglo-American Irishman. Blackwell, 
15s. net. 


Dr W. G. S. Adams, in an introduction to this official biography, asserts that 
Sir Horace Plunkett was ‘the greatest man’ he has known. Yet other men have 
shown equal public spirit, and bravery in overcoming physical disabilities, be- 
sides moral courage and perseverance. Even his practical work in Ireland seems 
less imposing today than it did when Dr Adams served under Plunkett for five 
years. As a politician he was not even clear-headed, though always honest. His 
earlier hopes undoubtedly were to ‘kill Home Rule by kindness’; but he became 
convinced that only self-government could solve Ireland’s economic and social 
problems. By 1918 he even advocated Dominion Home Rule, and had carried 
many of his landlord friends with him. But by then the rising tide of Sinn Fein, 
with its demand for full national independence, had left him no foothold. In 
Anglo-Irish American relations his friendship with Theodore Roosevelt was 
certainly important. But his greatest public service, which extended far beyond 
Ireland, was in promoting agricultural co-operation. In that, Dr Adams claims 
very justly, ‘he stands in the ranks of the greatest pioneers like Grundtvig in 
Denmark and Raiffeisen in Germany. He had an even wider vision than his 
great predecessors’. 

As a field for co-operative experiments, Ireland provided Plunkett with ideal 
opportunities, in spite of political difficulties. Ranching in America had trained 
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him for managing the family estates of his brother, Lord Dunsany. His own 
colliery interests in Durham and his estates in America gave him large private 
means. His many social connections gave him earnest helpers like Lord Mont- 
eagle or Lady Fingall and Dermod O’Brien. They developed with great pains in 
their own districts co-operative enterprises similar to Plunkett’s first efforts at 
Dunsany. The co-operative creameries soon proved their value by getting 
better prices for better produce. The distributive stores were equally helpful; 
but they competed with country shops which had for years given credit in hard 
times in return for produce sold as barter. 

Miss Digby describes fully the slow but gratifying success of these early 
beginnings. She shows Plunkett’s tireless attention to details, his brave and 
humorous perseverance. Nevertheless the diaries and letters confirm that 
impression of a condescending, almost conceited, paternalism which irritated 
many people and constantly hampered Plunkett’s good intentions. Most of his 
colleagues were landowners as remote from intimate sympathy with the people 
as was Plunkett himself. His movement gathered momentum only where it had 
the support of practical farmers like Wibberley or influential priests like the 
Jesuit Father Tom Finlay (who was professor of Economics, and not of Moral 
Philosophy, as Miss Digby states). Even Plunkett’s newspaper organs, which 
delighted the intelligentsia, never really reflected the farmers’ views; though his 
brief control of the Dublin daily Express, and his subsequent control of the Irish 
Homestead and of the Irish Statesman, with the poet George Russell () as its 
editor, contributed greatly to the literary movement. 

Besides introducing co-operative farming, Plunkett had been virtually respon- 
sible for establishing the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
of which he became the first head. It arose as the outcome of the Recess Com- 
mittee, a mixed group of representative public men whom Plunkett had persuaded 
to meet and study economic problems without regard to party politics. They 
recommended the creation of a government department to provide instruction 
and to subsidize practical schemes. Arthur Balfour had soon recognized 
Plunkett’s abilities and idealism, and when Gerald Balfour was Irish Secretary 
Plunkett was given wide influence as head of the new department. Today under 
national self-government we take such Ministries for granted. But only Plunkett’s 
imagination and persuasion could have obtained it then. Its work developed 
steadily while Plunkett’s independent Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
increased the number of creameries and other co-operatives. They became such 
valuable centres of local prosperity and social life that during the “Black and 
Tan’ period many of them were burned down as the most effective form of 
‘reprisals’. 

When the Irish Free State emerged, its extremely able young Minister for 
Agriculture, Patrick Hogan, decided that the State should acquire all the creamer- 
ies, to enforce guaranteed standards of production and distribution. That, as 
Miss Digby observes, was not the type of co-operation that Plunkett had intended. 
But Hogan wrote to him in frank recognition. of his ‘spadework’ done in past 
years: ‘The fact is that you sowed the seed, watched its growth during the stormy 
times, took all the opposition and hard knocks, and when I appeared on the 
scene the fruit was ripe and practically dropped into my hand.’ 

His name and his work have been perpetuated by the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion, which he endowed in 1919. In his later years it gave special scope for his 
rare talent for enlisting the collaboration of useful, or rich, men in the causes that 
appealed to him. Miss Digby’s book shows how prodigally he spent himself in 
his passion for encouraging and utilizing anybody who might be useful anywhere. 
His success in that unobtrusive way was far greater than when he was exposed 


to the limelight during the Irish Convention of 1918. 
DENIS GWYNN 
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